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Standards of Living 
AND LAND VALUES 


. By JOHN M. BREWSTER. In this vital analysis of what happens 
s when farmers compete for land, it is contended that competition 
among tenants will compel them to pay approximately as much 
rent for farms with inadequate dwellings as if there were good 


h 


" dwellings; since the rent is the same, the total value of the farms 
z will be approximately the same after dwellings have become inade- 
quate, but the dirt will have absorbed the value of good housing. 


WHEN DUST OR 


values to the extent of $40 an acre. 


h DROUGHT or depres- Given an agricultural economy in 
sion forces a farmer out of _ which there are established neither 
the Dust Bowl and the minimum labor standards for farms 

t western edge of the Corn Belt into on which a major portion of the 

°S regions like the Northwest or the work is done by wage labor nor spe- 

1 Mississippi Delta, he often joins the cial protections for family-type 

re army of displaced sharecroppers, farms, then competition among sur- 

renters, and wage hands who must plus tenants and laborers for land 

d compete for productive opportunities and jobs converts their living stand- 

and try to buy uncleared land. ards, together with those of farm 

és What he can get may have a mar- owner-operators, into higher land 
ket value of $10 to $15 an acre. He values. Asa result of this, the farm 

2 signs a one-sided contract, clears earnings cannot support a decent 


some land, and raises its value, say, 
to $50 or $60, only to lose it after a 
time of toil and struggle because he 
could not meet his payments. And 
so the value of his labor and that of 
his family, which might have gone 
to achieve decent living standards, is 
converted into the proprietor’s land 
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standard of living for those that till 
the soil. Nevertheless, when living 
standards have been converted into 
land values the landlords cannot af- 
ford to rent for less, nor can the em- 
ployer-operator pay his labor more. 

This being true in agriculture, it 
is probable that living standards of 


3 








all workers are turned into capital in 
any total economy wherein idle 
laborers compete and beat down the 
wage levels and working conditions 
below minimum living-standard re- 
quirements. But even so, it is not 
amiss to take note of the steps by 
which this occurs in agriculture. 

The extent to which this is oc- 
curring has not yet been measured, 
although observation, experience in 
buying farms, and reasoning clearly 
indicate that this conversion is tak- 
ing place. How and why does it 
occur? 

In the first place, competition 
among tenants for land compels 
them to pay higher rent in propor- 
tion to any constant or even chang- 
ing prices, and higher rents mean a 
lower standard of living for tenants. 
Because land values are in part the 
capitalization of new rent at a pre- 
vailing interest rate, this means that 
increased land values are created 
by converting the tenants’ falling 
standard of living into a higher per- 
acre price of land. In proportion 
to such a rise in rent, the value of 
food, clothes, education, and medi- 
cal care slides from the backs of farm 
operators into enhanced land values. 
Once this is done, the landlord can- 
not afford to rent any cheaper, since 
he now has to make a reasonable 
profit, say 5 percent, on land now 
worth, say $50, instead of $40 an 
acre before tenant competition 
caused a rise in rent. 

Though the value of any or all 
items in standard of living may be 
converted into higher land values, 
this conversion is perhaps seen most 
concretely in the case of farm dwell- 
ings. Competition among tenants 
will compel them to pay approxi- 
mately as much rent for farms with 
inadequate dwellings as if there 


were good dwellings. Since the 
rent is the same, the total value of 
the farms will be approximately the 
same after dwellings have become 
inadequate, but the dirt will have 
absorbed the value of good housing 
formerly enjoyed by tenants. 

Depreciation costs, moreover, will 
have been converted into interest- 
bearing earth. It is, therefore, a 
mistake to assume that the value of 
improvements disappears from the 
land when improvements disappear 
physically. What happens is simply 
that the dirt has absorbed their value, 
the total value of farms remaining 
about the same as before. , 

This phenomenon has ill effects 
both for family owner-operators and 
for farm tenants and laborers aspir- 
ing to farm ownership. First, the 
owner-operator finds that his im- 
provements have little market value, 
as his farm would bring about as 
much without them. Their value, 
however, is added to the value of the 
land in arriving at the total taxable 
value of the farm. Thus the non- 
owner-operator gains advantages in 
taxes and depreciation costs over the 
family owner-operator. 


Buying a Family Tract 


Again, tenants and farm laborers 
seeking the means of a good living 
through the purchase and improve- 
ment of a family tract will find in- 
creasing difficulty in doing so. The 
paying ability of such tenants and 
farm laborers is the net earning 
capacity of the farms they would 
purchase, since, as we know, most of 
them can hardly hope to become 
owners through their accumulated 
savings as tenants and laborers. But, 
because of the conversion of living 
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standards into land values, the pur- 
chase price of the land already in- 
cludes the value of an adequate liv- 
ing. These purchasers, therefore, 
will tend to find that farm earnings 
are sufficient to pay only the original 
purchase price, while their level of 
living will rise little above that which 
they enjoyed as laborers and tenants: 
There is scarcely a safe escape 
through ownership from the ill ef- 
fects of converting living standards 
into land values, arising from the 
competition of a surplus farm 
population. 

Competition among surplus farm 
laborers often depresses wages to a 
point where the land provides a 
standard of living for such workers 
far below that which the land would 
provide were it used in family tracts, 
for in every region where a con- 
siderable trend toward wage-labor 
farms is emerging, there exist hun- 
dreds and thousands of family type 
farms that provide an adequate 
standard of living for their family 
operators. (This does not mean that 
every tract worked by a family is an 
economical-size family farm.) From 
this we may infer that the difference 
between the actual farm labor wage 
rate and the rate required to sustain 
laborers on a level of living equiva- 
lent to that which the land would 
provide them under a system of well- 
managed family farms is the measure 
of unfair competition suffered by 
family farmers. 

This amount might be regarded as 
a labor subsidy to wage farms. Cer- 
tainly, it is paid to farm employers by 
society either in the form of labor- 
ers’ sacrifice of a decent livelihood or 
in relief to farm workers. This de- 
gree of unfair competition turns up 
in net profits and is converted into 
land value just as are higher rents 
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arising from tenant competition. 
When this happens, the farmer em 
ployer cannot afford to pay higher 
wages any more than the landlord 
can afford to rent his land any 
cheaper. 

Correction of this by a general 
rise in prices would be subject to 
limitations, for in such an 
wages and the standard of living 
supported by family-type farms 
would likely rise proportionately, 
and the farm employer would retain 
the same advantage as before. 


event 


Social Costs 


Insofar as this degree of unfair 
competition results in cheaper prod- 
ucts, the family farmer, who does 
most of his own work and who really 
sells his labor through his farm 
products, finds his income dropping 
toward the income of wage laborers. 
His living quarters become shabby, 
like those of laborers on many wage 
farms; his children become ragged, 
ill-clothed, and ill-fed like those of 


farm laborers. After a while he 
loses his foothold on the soil 
altogether. 


Cheaper farm products may come 
from the wage farms and, indeed, 
benefit our whole society, but so- 
ciety may well ask to what extent 
these are offset by increased social 
cost in the form of relief to farm 
laborers and their reduced purchas- 
ing power. 

Insofar as this unfair competition 
is not reflected in cheaper products, it 
becomes converted into land values. 
When this is done, it has the same ill 
effects for owner-operators, tenants, 
and laborers who hope to climb the 
agricultural ladder as in the case of 
the higher rents that follow the 
competition among tenants. 


wi 








The employer-operator is able fur- 
ther to shift year-around costs of 
providing a living for agricultural 
laborers from the land to society ex- 
cept for the time they are actually 
employed. Family type farms, on 
the other hand, must follow a sys- 
tem of agriculture that sustains fam- 
ily labor the year around and requires 
a much smaller proportion of hired 
labor to the acre. 

Because of the opportunity of 
shifting much of the year-around 
labor costs from the farm to society, 
the employer-operator can gain an 
efficiency advantage over the family 
operator through a higher degree of 
crop specialization. 

Through such specialization, soci- 
ety as a whole may get agricultural 
products at a somewhat lower price. 
The question arises, however, of the 
extent to which this social gain 
through lower prices is more than 
offset by the social costs of maintain- 
ing a large volume of seasonal agri- 
cultural labor for much of the year. 
This is especially so if society cannot 
accommodate farm labor with sea- 
sonal jobs complementing the sea- 
sonal operations of agriculture. 

With the exception of a few crops, 
whose cultural operations are com- 
pletely mechanized, it is question- 
able if technological advance alone 
may often today enable the large 
wage employer to compete with the 
family farmer if the former paid 
his labor a wage sufficient to support 
a decent standard of living. Granted 
that the wage farm may utilize tech- 
nological labor-saving devices which 
the family type farm cannot afford, 
it is none the less important that 
family farms should not be elimi- 
nated by unfair competition mas- 
querading under the guise of 
technological efficiency. 
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Cooperative Ownership 


Possibly no serious and concerted 
enough effort is being or has been 
made to enable family farmers to 
develop a cooperative ownership, use 
and management of services, facili- 
ties, and equipment whose costs re- 
quire being spread over more acres 
than are ordinarily operated by fam- 
ily farmers. 

Until this is done, it is wrong to 
assume that one opposes technologi- 
cal “progress” because he is unwil- 
ling to see farm families converted 
into wage hands against their will, 
their hopes, and their lifelong aspi- 
rations. 

Certainly, our farm families have 
a right to expect that if the wage 
system does displace them as owners 
or renters or even as farm laborers, 
then this wage system must mean 
higher and not lower living stand- 
ards for all tillers of the soil. 

No brief is intended here for fam- 
ily-type farms insofar as such farms 
cannot utilize the best productive 
techniques. If they perish for 
that reason, fair enough so far as 
the present thesis is concerned. It is 
assumed that this is the case. 

The only contention here is that, 
given a surplus of tenants and labor- 
ers competing for land and jobs, and 
with no minimum agricultural labor 
standards or special protections for 
the family-type farm, then the large 
landholder is able to convert the liv- 
ing standards into higher land values, 
not merely of tenants and laborers 
but also of the farm owner-operator, 
often even to the extent of eliminat- 
ing him as an owner. Since for 
reasons already stated, the wage em- 
ployer-operator is able to shift more 
labor costs to society than the land- 
lord, he therefore tends to eliminate 
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the landlord or convert him into a 
wage-employer. We, therefore, 
must be careful to segregate the ex- 
tent to which the concentration of 
holdings is due to technological efh- 
ciency from how much is due to 
exploitation of laborers and tenants 
and unfair competition with family- 
type farmers on the part of nonowner 
operators. Clearly, the real interest 
ot the family farmer (doing most of 
his own work) in keeping his hold- 
ing is squarely in line with the in- 
terests of the farm laborer in higher 
wages and better working conditions 
and with the interest of tenants de- 
siring lower rents and better im- 
provements. 


Legislation 


The conclusion would seem to be 
that if it is desirable public policy to 
prevent the conversion of the value 
of the minimum necessities of life 


O. B. JESNESS, Chief, Division 
of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, asks a few ques- 
tions regarding sound agricultural 
policy in “Let’s Think Our Farm 
Policy Straight” (SuccessFuL Farm- 
inc, October). 

Examples are: Is the public get- 
ting its money’s worth from funds 
spent on agricultural adjustment? 
Are we having a temporary market 
depression, or is there real agricul- 
tural overexpansion? Should we 
not reduce the number of persons in 
agriculture, rather than try to main- 
tain all farms and farmers? 

Some suggested answers are: 
Lower trade barriers to recover lost 
markets. Lower agricultural costs 
that are out of line with agricultural 
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into capital goods and also to pre- 
serve the conditions of fair compe- 
tition within our agricultural econ- 
omy, then it is in order to adopt 
minimum labor-standard legislation 
for all farms on which at least a 
major portion of the work is done 
by hired labor, and also to adopt dif- 
ferential tax legislation such as home- 
stead exemption and graduated land 
taxes. 

A further implication of our thesis 
is that if the public on the one hand 
does not desire differential tax legis- 
lation in behalf of family-type farms 
or the establishment of minimum 
labor standards in agriculture, and 
on the other hand desires adequate 
housing for tenant wage labor and 
owner-operator families, then a sub- 
sidized farm housing program seems 
necessary. The practical question 
then becomes not whether a housing 
subsidy is justifiable but how much 
subsidy is required. 


prices. Cease soil-conservation pay- 
ments to maintain farm income; sub- 
sidize farmers openly, if necessary. 
Develop a source of funds for pay- 
ments to farmers which will make it 
unnecessary to rely on congressional 
appropriation. 

Mr. Jesness concludes with state- 
ments like these: “We are suffering 
from failure to organize our produc- 
tion and distribution so as to satisfy 
our wants more adequately * * *. 
Agriculture must concern itself with 
the policies of Industry and Labor as 
well as those of the Government 
relating thereto * * *. If the 
present income situation is to con- 
tinue indefinitely, it will inevitably 
lead to lower standards of living 
generally.” 








The World and 


THE PEOPLE OF 
CUNDIYO 


By ERNEST E. MAES. Cundiyo, N. Mex., has 22 families, all 
surnamed Vigil. Life has been even, stable, and adequate for 
years and years, but now difficult adjustments to a swiftly chang- 
ing world are being made by the Cundiyosos. 


THE WESTWARD 

SWEEP of United States 

expansion encountered no 

truly settled area until it 
reached New Mexico. There, in the 
land pockets of the Rio Grande and 
its tributaries, ancient settlements 
had long ago established a stable way 
of life based on irrigation agriculture. 
For more than 150 years before 
Kearny’s army arrived in 1846, a 
population of European extraction 
had lived at peace with the indige- 
nous pueblo Indians. The Spanish 
village and the Indian pueblo were 
the basic social organizations—simi- 
lar and yet distinct—of the area. 
The two groups had taught each 
other much—from the immigrant, 
the Indian had received domestic 
livestock; from the native, the Span- 
iard had received techniques in the 
use of land suitable to this environ- 
ment. 

The basic pattern of land use de- 
veloped early. Along the water 
courses, wherever the land could be 
irrigated, agricultural development 
took place. In the villages, the agri- 
cultural land was considered to be 


private property, but the surround- 
ing grazing lands were left free for 
the use of any man. Such lands ap- 
peared to be limitless, and no one 
bothered to enforce the legal prop- 
erty rights occasionally given by the 
home government to certain individ- 
uals by means of grant patents. 

For more than 50 years after 
United States occupation, the basic 
pattern remained unaltered. Then, 
inexorably, as the limits of the land 
resource became recognized, private 
property rights were established over 
the grazing lands by certain far- 
seeing interests. 

The village people were hardly 
aware of what was happening, and 
one day they found 
hemmed almost to the limits of 
their irrigable lands. At first it did 
not matter much, for wagework was 
plentiful in the industrial expansion 
of the Western States, and the sons 
left their villages to work a part of 
each year in the smelters, tracks, 
lumber camps, and sheep ranges of 
the region. Thus they supplemented 
the production of their agricultural 
lands. 


themselves 
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Then, as depression closed the in- 
dustrial plants and as the abused 
grass of the Western country became 
less able to support the large herds 
of sheep, employment became scarce. 
The villagers persisted in going out 
in search of work for 2 or 3 years. 
When no work was found, they re- 
mained at home to till their meager 
lands and to hope for the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing their farm- 
ing income with wages from relief 
work. 

Against this background, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture had to develop its program. 
It became increasingly clear, after 
1934, that that program must have 
the twofold objective of increasing 
the grazing resource available to the 
village people and increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the irrigated agricultural 
lands that they had always retained. 
In terms of the total problem, the 
results thus far have been all too 
meager, but a start has been made. 

The requirements of an adequate 
program, and the nature of the start 
that has been made, may best be 
indicated by describing a single New 
Mexico village which depends upon 
a public resource, the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest, for grazing, and in 
which a small but significant im- 
provement to the irrigation system 
was made under the Water Facilities 
Program. 


Two Brothers 


Time has been kind to Cundiyo, 
N. Mex. Every spring the ancient 
earthen houses get a new coat of mud 
plaster, and when it dries the village 
seems newly built. The bright sun- 
light glows reflected in the warm 
light brown of its walls. At the 
foundation of each house there is a 
mound of clay robbed from the walls 
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by the rains, so that the houses rest 
on knolls, which alone indicate the 
age of the village. 

The residents of Cundiyo are all 
surnamed Vigil, and all are descend- 
ants of the two brothers who many 
years ago founded the village. They 
are true “gente” of the country, dig- 
nified and very courteous, and a 
stranger is a friend until he proves 
himself otherwise. Their Spanish 
has an archaic quality noticeable only 
to the practiced ear. Only the sons, 
who as a rule marry outside the vil- 
lage, may inherit land—an unusual 
regulation among the Spanish-Amer- 
ican villages where normally all the 
land is divided equally among all the 
children. There are 22 families in 
the village, and the people number 
120. There are 51 voters in the pre- 
cinct and about 50 children in the 
school. 

Altogether the 22 families have 
about 70 acres of irrigated land 
the 3 small land pockets that give the 
village its reason for being there, and 
in addition they have about 50 acres 
of dry-farm land in the glades of the 
mountains, which tower to the east 
of the village where the rainfall is 
greater. All the families have some 
land at least, and the most that any 
man has is 12 acres of irrigated land. 
The water for the fields of Cundiyo 
is taken out of the Rio Medio and 
the Rio Frijoles, the two streams 
which join just below the village to 
form the Santa Cruz River. 


Irrigation 


Two diversion dams, one in each 
stream, have always raised the water 
to the 4 ditches. For each ditch, the 
landholders in the early days formed 
an association which today func- 
tions as it always has, except that 








legal sanction has been bestowed 
upon it by the State government in 
Santa Fe. Each association yearly 
elects a board of 3 commissioners, 
and this board in turn selects a 
mayordomo or ditch boss for each 
ditch. 

At the appropriate time each year, 
the mayordomo calls upon the land- 
holders to clean and maintain the 
diversion and the ditches. 
From each is required an amount of 
labor proportionate to his landhold- 
ing. Everyone must respond to the 
call, because failure to do so forfeits 
the right to irrigation water. The 
community has developed the social 
censures and pressures necessary to 
insure cooperation. The work is 
supervised by the mayordomo. 
Sometimes small groups are called 
upon to repair minor breaks in the 
ditches during the irrigation season, 
and at other times, as at the spring 
cleaning, all the landholders work to- 
gether. There is much joking and 
laughter as they work, and much 
competition as to who finishes his 
assigned segment first. The occa- 
sion assumes the flavor of a festival, 
and in the evening the men gather 
at one or another of the houses to 
discuss many things. Disagree- 
ments, when they occur among the 
folk, are usually over matters per- 
taining to the ditches or the distribu- 
tion of water. 

The crops, which they plant as 
soon as the weather permits in the 
spring, are the usual crops of the 
area: Wheat, corn, chili, and fruit. 
The most important is corn. 

The ears are fed to the stock with- 
out shelling, and sometimes hominy 
(posole) is made from the white corn. 
Better still are the chicos, made 
by roasting the ears in the husk 
and then drying them in strings 


dams 


10 


against the houses. In this manner 
also are the bright red chili peppers 
dried, and in the fall of the year, the 
best time in the area, the warm 
brown of the adobe walls is nearly 
covered by the scarlet strings of chili. 

Beans, the chief staple of food in 
the village, are planted on the dry- 
farm lands in the mountain glades 
above the village. Long experience 
has taught that in the irrigated lands 
this crop is always destroyed by bugs. 
The yield of beans is comparatively 
good during rainy years, amounting 
to 300 or 400 pounds an acre. How- 
ever, at least 1 year in 4 sees a total 
failure, and often the field is less 
than 2 sacks an acre. 

There are about 4 acres in fruit in 
the village. Apples, peaches, and 
apricots are raised, although it is a 
trifle too cold for good fruit produc- 
tion. When the buds do not freeze 
in the spring, the trees that are 
planted along the slopes of the hill 
(the better to avoid frost) produce 
well, although most of the little 
groves need pruning. Almost any 
year, however, the groves produce 
enough apples and peaches for the 
year’s canning. The other crops, too, 
are processed and stored to supply 
food for the family and feed for the 
stock until the next year’s crops are 
harvested. For almost all of the crops 
are home consumed, and the needs 
of that consumption rather than the 
requirements of a market determine 
what the crops shall be. 

During a representative year all 
the farmers at Cundiyo together sold 
only about $100 worth of farm pro- 
duce, although the value of the crops 
raised was estimated to have been 
well over $2,000. Every family has 
a few chickens and a pig or two. 
These also are used to supply the 
food needs of the families. 
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The necessary cash is obtained 
from the wages of labor and from 
the sale of livestock. Altogether the 
people of Cundiyo own about 150 
head of cattle. These are fed in the 
corrals and in the stubblefields for 3 
or 4 months each year, and during 
the rest of the year they are grazed 
in the Cundiyo Grant, a wooded 
tract of a little over 2,000 acres 
owned in community by the village, 
and in the Santa Fe National Forest. 
Sixteen of the 22 families own cattle 
and no man has more than 30 head. 
The calves are sold in the fall when 
the stock comes out of the forest, and 
the villagers obtain more than $1,400 
in cash fom this source during an 
average year. 

In addition, about 15 families each 
year receive cash from wage work, 
and the amount thus received during 
one year was about $2,000. About 
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$1,200 of this was from relief em- 
ployment in one form or another. 
Fourteen of the families weave blan- 
kets for the tourist trade of Santa Fe. 
The average amount earned is about 
$70 per family per year, so that about 
$1,000 is obtained from this source. 
Even the most highly skilled earn no 
more than $1 per ro-hour day 
worked. Rag rugs are woven for 
home use, and all the homes have the 
floors covered with them. 

Thus the total cash income of the 
community during a single year was 
found to be about $4,500 or about 
$200 per family if equally divided. 
Although the distribution of this 
income is relatively general, never- 
theless 1 family obtained $600 and 
4 others obtained more than $300 
each. Of the remaining families, 10 
obtained over $100 each, and the 
rest obtained less than $100 each. 








There is very little trade. Two 
small stores, in one of which is lo- 
cated the post office, supply all the 
local purchases. All the sales amount 
to only about $20 per month, and the 
stamp cancellations amount to $5 per 
quarter. Axe handles, washboards, 
shirts, shoes, coffee, soap, lard, salt 
and a few canned goods are sold. 
The sales are for cash and are mostly 
emergency sales of soap, salt, coffee, 
and sugar. The owners of the few 
automobiles, for the most part relics 
of a more prosperous era, have to 
get their gasoline in Santa Fe or 
Chimayo. Most of the outside trade 
is with a mail-order house. 

The fuel wood comes from the sur- 
rounding mountains, and is plenti- 
ful if one goes a sufficient distance 
from the village. They have begun 
to be careful of the way they cut the 
pinon and juniper of their com- 
munity land. On cold, clear winter 
days, the white, fragrant smoke of 
the pinon and juniper fires hovers 
low over the village. The housing 
is excellent, and made from their 
own good earth. It is true, of 
course, that glass and a few boards 
must be bought, but for $65 in cash 
and his own labor, a man can build 
himself a fine three-room house. 

All the drinking water is from the 
river. The prevailing sickness, dur 
ing a single year, was influenza. 
There was no pneumonia, typhoid, 
or other serious illness, and there 
were no deaths. There was no seri- 
ous illness among the children, and 
the average school attendance was 
about go percent. The nearest doc- 
tor is in Espanola, 20 miles away. 
The only nurse is the county nurse, 
who rarely visits this region. Al- 
most all of the births are attended 
by the local midwife, who is licensed. 
Within memory there have been no 


serious epidemics, not even influenza 
in 191g. 

The Cundiyosos are proud of their 
health. 

Here then, in bare outline, is the 
economy of Cundiyo. Twenty-two 
families till their few acres for their 
food supply. They obtain the essen- 
tial cash from the wages of their 
labor and from the sale of livestock 
which they retain only because they 
have grazing permits in the public 
lands of the Santa Fe National For- 
est. By any standard, their total in- 
come is low, averaging less than the 
$400 usually considered a minimum 
essential even when all the- value of 
family living produced on the farm 
is considered. 


Continuing Stability 


But there is more to the life of the 
village than has been indicated. This 
community, without corporate ex- 
istence, is nevertheless a functioning 
and vital social organism. The most 
formal social activity centers around 
the irrigation works, but there is such 
activity in many fields. All the 
residents belong to the Catholic 
church, and the gala occasions of the 
year are the feast days. The fiesta 
of Cundiyo is held in the fall, and 
the good people of Cordova and 
other neighboring villages attend. 
All together enjoy two days of feast- 
ing and dancing, and then the priest 
from Santa Cruz comes and gives a 
special mass. In turn, the Cundi- 
yosos attend other fiestas and the 
gaiety rests upon an ancient and 
simple faith. 

It seems that for centuries life in 
this village has maintained a con- 
tinuity and stability which survive 
today. The essence of this conti- 
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nuity is a large house belonging to 
the patriarch of a family surrounded 
by the houses that his sons build 
when they grow up, marry and set 
up families of their own. 

True, some of the sons leave as 
opportunities for wage work are 
found elsewhere, but many of these 
return from time to time, and almost 
all hope to return eventually to 
remain. 

Difficult adjustments to a swiftly 
changing world surrounding them 
are constantly being made by the 
Cundiyosos. English is being 
learned, more cash is ever required, 
and a usually hostile and hardly un 
derstood world presses ever closer to 
their village. A great many of the 
older men speak yearningly of the 
“old days.” Many are afraid of the 
future, for the spectre of indebted- 
ness for essentials is an ever-present 
possibility. They are jealous of their 
land, and are suspicious of any prof- 


fer of aid that threatens their owner- 
ship. 

Nor is Cundiyo isolated from the 
more massive calamities of the 
world. ‘Two ex-service men in the 
village, besides one who was killed, 
testify to that. Almost any day one 
may talk to Canuto, who saw action 
in France, and who made mental 
notes on the careful way in which 
French peasants farm their lands. 
He weaves and has a store, but not 
much trade. 

It must be clear, then, that life in 
Cundiyo is infinitely richer and more 
meaningful to the 22 families there 
than any possible alternative now 
available to them. Beyond them- 
selves, however, is the contribution 
that the culture of Cundiyo can make 
to the total culture of the United 
States. Certainly it is true that the 
stability and long tradition of agri- 
culture as a way of life that charac- 
terize Cundiyo are a fine addition to 











Machines 


* * 


* just as we cannot attribute social evils to the inanimate 


machine, neither should we attribute to the machine some mys- 
terious capacity to mold and develop our social life. The actual 
forces that determine the patterns of our social institutions are 
more likely to be human than mechanical in character. Whether 
or not machines are to do the wonderful things claimed for them 
depends upon how individuals and groups of individuals make 
them, how they sell them, how they manage them, and, finally, 


how they distribute their products. 


—C. H. Hamittron 
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the sum of the Nation's varied 
cultures. 

Unlike many other villages, 
Cundiyo is in a favorable position 
with respect to grazing privileges, 
having access to a National Forest, 
but it still illustrates the framework 
of any Department of Agriculture 
program in the village areas. There 
are only two ways, in the absence of 
industrial expansion in the area, in 
which the income standard can be 
raised: By increasing the grazing 
privileges, thus enabling the villag- 
ers to increase their herds, and by in- 
creasing the productivity of the 
farmed lands. In Cundiyo, as in 
most of the villages of the area, there 
is practically no possibility of increas- 
ing the acreage of irrigable land, so 
that the only alternative is to in- 
crease the intensity and the efficiency 
of the use practices. 

For this reason, the Water Facili- 
ties Program for the area has been 
oriented toward the more efficient use 
of the limited water resources, and it 
is hoped that this program will be 
the basis of a more comprehensive 
future Departmental program which 
will touch all aspects of land use in 
the villages. Especially acute is the 
need for appropriate conservation 
practices on the farm land, so that a 
vital resource may be maintained. 
Slowly a Departmental policy has 
evolved aimed on the one hand at 
conservation and a more efficient use 
of resources now available, and on 
the other hand aimed at increasing 
those resources, especially the graz- 
ing land resources. In line with the 
first aim of this policy, a proposal 
under the Water Facilities Program 
was presented to the farmers of 
Cundiyo. They needed certain 
ditch improvements but the cash for 
materials just was not available. The 
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Department, through Farm Security 
Administration and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, agreed to furnish the 
materials if the community would 
furnish the labor. 

They agreed, and a fine flume was 
built around a cliff, thus eliminating 
a bottleneck in the productive capac- 
ity of their land and water resource. 
The community’s cooperation left 
nothing to be desired, and future co- 
operation in other programs is ex- 
pected. 

In Cundiyo can be seen the two 
essential elements in any Depart- 
mental program for the village areas 
of New Mexico. Although the irri- 
gable agricultural lands are not 
extensive enough to yield an appreci- 
able marketable surplus, still they 
yield most of the food requirements 
of the villagers. Natural and legal 
obstacles preclude a significant ex- 
tension of the acreage under irriga- 
tion, but certain Departmental pro- 
grams can prevent the decline in 
productivity, and in some instances 
can increase it. Most of the villages, 
as does Cundiyo, depend upon the 
wages of labor or the sale of live- 
stock for the cash requirements 
which must be met if life here is to 
be possible. In recent years, as avail- 
able wagework has declined, de- 
pendence upon livestock has 
increased. An increase in the size 
of the village herds is not possible 
unless public lands are made avail- 
able. Here, then, are the esential 
elements in a Departmental pro- 
gram for communities such as Cun- 
diyo. Grazing resources must be 
made available, and where available 
must be safeguarded; and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farm land 
must be conserved or increased. 
This must be done if these com- 
munities are to survive. 
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The Road Ahead 


FOR THE REA 


By HARRY SLATTERY. The Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration tells briefly of the accomplishments of 


his organization and says that on the road ahead, longer and 
more difficult than the one behind, self-help will be important. 


ELECTRICITY has _be- 
come available to Ameri- 
can farmers during the last 
6 years on a wider scale 
than ever before. In consequence of 
the Federal rural electrification pro- 
gram, and of extensive construction 
by private utilities largely stimulated 
by that program, nearly 1 American 
farm in 3 has central station service 
today; about 1 in 10 had it on 
January 1, 1935. 

A general modification of rates 
and terms of service has accompanied 
this development. The more pro- 
gressive private utilities have either 
reduced materially, or, in most 
cases, abolished the contribution that 
a farmer once had to make toward 
the cost of the line to serve him. 
The monthly guarantee also has been 
reduced drastically in many _in- 
stances, and rate scales have been 
lowered. 

These changes in utility policy re- 
sponsive to popular pressure are 
largely traceable to the work of REA. 
The farmers’ cooperatives and other 
nonprofit agencies that form an 
overwhelming majority of REA’s 
borrowers have followed from the 
outset the policy of requiring no 
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contributions from members and of 
basing rates on costs. The result 
has been to make electricity competi- 
tive with other forms of light, heat, 
cold, and stationary power in hun- 
dreds of farming communities. 

With low-cost electricity more 
widely available in rural areas, man- 
ufacturers of electrical appliances 
and of farm equipment suited to 
electrical operation have adapted ex- 
isting equipment and designed new 
items for use on electrified farms. 
Agricultural research workers both 
within and without the Department 
of Agriculture have given increas- 
ing attention to the problem of mak- 
ing electricity , conserve human 
energy and at the same time pay its 
way on the farm. A_ widening 
variety of electrically operated farm 
equipment and home appliances is 
available at prices that would have 
seemed impossibly low a few years 
ago. 

But, while remarkable progress 
has been made, the United States 
still lags behind other important 
countries in the percentage of farms 
having central station service. Not 
only is the road ahead longer than 
the road behind; it is also more dif- 
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ficult. All the rural lines that have 
been built in America thus far, 
whether private, public, or coopera- 
tive, are expected to pay their own 
way. Private utilities require their 
rural lines to pay for themselves and 
yield a profit besides. Cooperative 
and public bodies, while they are free 
of the necessity of earning a profit, 
must make earnings sufficient to 
meet current expenses, to provide for 
emergencies, and to pay interest on 
and amortize their investment over 
a term of years. 

As long as rural electric power 
lines are expected to be self-liquidat- 
ing, the area that it is feasible to 
serve will bear a direct relationship 
to costs of construction, operation, 
and maintenance. 

The development of the past 6 
years would have been impossible 
but for continual reduction of con- 
struction costs. And this must go 
on without sacrificing soundness and 
durability. Lines requiring an in- 
itial investment of from $1,200 to 
$2,000 or more a mile, common fig- 
ures during the 1920's and early 
1930's, require more revenue per 
mile per month than the average 
farming area can yield. Cut the 
price range in half, as the Federally 
financed cooperatives have done, and 
it becomes feasible to build in terri- 
tory where farms are far apart and 
consumer density correspondingly 
low. 


To Lower Cosi 


As more and more rural lines are 
built, the principle of distributing 
loans among all the States makes it 
inevitable that some unserved terri- 
tory becomes thinner. The REA is 
therefore under a continuing neces- 
sity of finding ways to cut the cost of 
building lines still further, and this 


without sacrificing economy of op. 
eration and maintenance. 

Standardization is one means to 
this end. Another is design of new 
equipment that combines increased 
efficiency with lessened cost. Still 
another is group buying of materials 
and equipment. The average cost 
per mile of REA-financed systems is 
now well under $750. This figure 
includes service entrance equipment 
at members’ homes, an item never 
before included in the cost of an 
electric distribution system. Re- 
search engineers are constantly seek- 
ing ways of bringing still lower the 
cost of lines and equipment. 

During the past 2 years, a new 
plan for construction of rural elec- 
tric power systems has been intro- 
duced. Known as the self-help plan, 
it promises to play an increasingly 
important role in the Federal pro- 
gram. 

While the plan is new in its appli- 
cation to construction of electric 
power systems, the method it em- 
bodies is as old as English-speaking 
America. It is an adaptation to 
twentieth century needs of the meth- 
od used by pioneers from Jamestown 
and Plymouth to California and Ore- 
gon for clearing farmsteads, building 
homes, and blazing trails that have 
become the highways of a continent. 

The plan is simple. The mem- 
bers of a self-help cooperative do the 
nontechnical work of building their 


own electric power system. They 
solicit easements. They clear the 
right-of-way. They trim trees. 


They dig holes for poles and anchors. 
They help set the poles. In wooded 
regions, they cut, trim, and even 
creosote their own poles. 

The members do these things as 
employees of the contractor, whose 
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contract contains a clause requiring 
him to hire them for all jobs that 
do not require special training and 
experience. A committee of the co- 
operative apport ions the work 
among the members in accordance 
with their need. The contractor 
pays them the prevailing local wages. 
They, in turn, use their wages to pay 
for wiring their farmsteads and to 
purchase a few appliances. Through 
a group purchase arrangement, they 
are able to buy these appliances at a 
substantial saving. 

One result of the self-help plan is 
to widen the areas that can be served 


on a self-liquidating basis. It makes 
service feasible where many of the 
people, while able to pay their elec- 
tric bills from month to month, 
would find it hard to raise the money 
for wiring their homes and farms. 

Another effect, perhaps even more 
important in the long run, is to give 
the members of a self-help coopera- 
tive a lively sense of participation in 
their joint undertaking. Having 
largely built the lines with their own 
hands, they realize from the start 
that the system is their system, that 
its problems are their problems, that 
its welfare is their welfare. 
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Agriculture is the leading interest and the permanent industry 
of our people. It is to the abundance of agricultural production, 
as compared with our home consumption, and the largely in- 
creased and highly profitable market abroad which we have 
enjoyed in recent years, that we are mainly indebted for our 
present prosperity as a people. We must look for its continued 
maintenance to the same substantial resource. There is no branch 
of industry in which labor, directed by scientific knowledge, 
yields such increased production in comparison with unskilled 
labor, and no branch of the public service to which the en- 
couragement of liberal appropriations can be more appropriately 
extended. The omission to render such aid is not a wise economy 
but on the contrary undoubtedly results in losses of immense 
sums annually that might be saved through well-directed efforts 
by the Government to promote this vital interest. 


—RuTHERFOoRD B. Haves 
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The Farmer at 65 


By FRANK T. HADY and SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. Men 
hope for security, ease, and useful happiness when their lifetime 
of service approaches an end. For many farmers this is somewhat 
less than a hope. The authors of this article make several pro- 
posals on which they invite comment. The reader’s attention is 


directed to a communication on page 45 from Leonard A. 


Salter, Jr., along similar lines. 


PERHAPS AS MANY as 

800,000, or about 12 per- 

cent, of the farm operators 

in this country are now 
more than 65 years old. Many 
farmers would like to retire at that 
age, but some are tenants with little 
or no capital. Some are heavily in 
debt. Others, who have been able to 
acquire an estate, have invested it 
in farms and equipment and see no 
means of using their savings to sup- 
port themselves off the farm because 
the land market long has been in- 
active. 

Once, there was a ready market 
for land, and a retiring farmer could 
retain his investment by renting his 
farm, whose current earnings usu- 
ally were sufficient to support both 
the retired family and the active 
operator; the retired farmer could 
still benefit from rising land prices. 
But since 1930 older farmers have 
been unable to retire. Furthermore, 
many who had retired have had to 
go back to the farm to make a living 
by combining their labor and their 
investment once more. 

When older farmers cannot retire, 
it is harder for even the normal num- 
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ber of young men to gain a foothold 
as farm operators; the problem was 
accentuated further by the slowing 
down of migration of young people 
from farms to the cities. If some 
means could be developed to assist 
older farmers who wish to retire, 
then more young farmers would 
find a place on the land. 

The Social Security Act provides 
for current payments by workers and 
employers toward a retirement an- 
nuity for the workers. But these 
provisions do not apply to agricul- 
ture—not even to agricultural labor, 
to say nothing of the farm operator 
who is an entrepreneur. How can 
old-age security be provided for 
farmers? 

To consider this question, one may 
consider the older farm people as 
those whose incomes have permitted 
the accumulation of an estate, or as 
those who, because of low incomes 
or for other reasons, have not been 
able to accumulate any savings. In 
the latter class will be most of those 
who have gone through life as farm 
workers, those who have made only 
the lowest tenant rung of the agri- 
cultural ladder, and those who have 
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climbed higher, but because of ill 
health or other unfortunate circum- 
stances have become poor. 

Perhaps some have never earned 
enough to spare something to pro- 
vide for retirement, but there is no 
question about their need for old- 


age security. The old-age pension 
part of the Social Security Act has 
some provision for needy farmers, 
but perhaps we can develop some 
means of old age assistance that will 
not have the stigma of charity. One 
possibility will be referred to later. 
Let us concern ourselves first with 
the farm group that has accumulated 
an estate. 

When, by a lifetime of effort, 
wealthier farmers have earned a sub- 
stantial equity in their farms or own 
farms, they will usually like to re- 
tire from active farming. Some can 
still retire by renting the farm to the 
son, or son-in-law, and remain on the 
place to help with the work, but the 
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arrangement often proves unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Thus the farmer who wishes to 
give up farming is faced with three 
difficulties: He has no means of sup- 
port except out of his accumulated 
estate, and there is no ready sale for 
his farm; even though it could be 
sold to a younger man or to a specu- 
lator at a considerable sacrifice, the 
farmer often does not know how to 
invest what he gets from the sale in 
such a way that it would be safe and 
still provide income for his retire- 
ment needs; homes suitable for 
farmers seeking retirement are often 
not available. Here is a dilemma: 
On the one hand, older farmers who 
want to retire, but see no opportu- 
nity to do so despite their having 
accumulated a reserve quite ade- 
quate for retirement needs; and, on 
the other hand, younger men who 
cannot become established in farm- 
ing because of shortage of farms and 
lack of financial backing. 

The Farm Security Administra- 
tion is granting rehabilitation loans 
to some young men who desire to 
become farm operators. On a 
smaller scale, they are also making 
tenant-purchase loans to promising 
young farmers who desire to become 
farm owners. But they are en- 
countering great difficulty in find- 
ing farms for young farmers, either 
for rent or for purchase. Would it 
be possible to devise a program that 
would combine facilitation of retire- 
ment for the older farmers with as- 
sistance in getting a foothold for the 
younger farm people? 

The FSA could be given funds 
and authority to purchase farms out- 
right from farmers who wish to re- 
tire, and either to lease or sell such 
farms to younger operators. While 
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the FSA could, of course, give some 
assistance to the older group in find- 
ing retirement homes, and in invest- 
ing their savings, it seems obvious 
that this procedure would only 
partly solve the problem. 

A more complete approach would 
be to set up regional quasi-public 
corporations, such as the land banks 
or agencies that could act in combi- 
nation with the land banks. These 
regional corporations would stand 
ready to purchase farms from opera- 
tors who wished to retire, and to give 
in exchange investment bonds of the 
corporation. The bonds could be 
secured by the real estate owned, 
and would be guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. 

Since most of the land purchased 
by the corporations would be either 
leased to younger farmers or sold to 
them on long-term contracts, the 
rental and interest income would 
constitute the source of funds for in- 
terest payments on bonds, and the 
amortization payments on land 
would provide a source of funds for 
bond retirement. Thus, the cor- 
porations themselves would stand 
ready to buy back bonds at par from 
retired farmers who needed to liqui- 
date a part of their estate. 

Perhaps an annuity arrangement 
could be worked out for the farmers 
who had current need for gradually 
liquidating their estates. Arrange- 
ments could be made for such cor- 
porations also to purchase even the 
poorer lands that should be retired 
from farming. However, the Fed- 
eral Government should reimburse 
the corporations for purchases of this 
type and these lands should then be 
converted to other uses, such as graz- 
ing, forestry, and recreation. 

Land to be purchased by the cor- 
porations would have to be carefully 


appraised, and should be classified 
according to its most desirable use, 
In many instances, the sizes of farms 
should be adjusted; and, when the 
land is resold, necessary restrictions 
could be included to insure desirable 
conservation. 


Retirement Homes 


Up to this point, we have sug- 
gested a program that would meet 
two of the three major problems fac- 
ing farmers with an estate who want 
to retire, but we have not considered 
the problem of finding desirable re- 
tirement homes. While the needs 
and desires of farmers vary greatly 
in this respect, there is now inade- 
quate provision for these varying 
needs. 

We can only speculate on how the 
desires of this group would be ex- 
pressed, but some of the following 
characteristics would probably be 
stipulated by most farmers of 
retirement age. 

A house of three modest rooms is 
adequate except where there are ad- 
ditional dependents. Of the home 
conveniences, provision for heating 
and plumbing are the most impor- 
tant. Nearness to neighbors, stores, 
and medical care is important. A 
complete separation from the farm 
occupation is probably undesirable 
from an emotional and health stand- 
point, and would deprive them of 
any opportunity to continue earning 
part of their living from the soil. 

The last consideration necessitates 
providing small tracts of land with 
each retirement home; and, since 
farmers usually prefer a rural to a 
metropolitan environment, such 
tracts probably should be located 
near the towns that have constituted 
the trading centers for the farmers 
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who wish to retire. The retired 
farmer would thus retain contact 
with his old community. 

There would seem to be a real 
need for assistance in developing re- 
tirement homes somewhat along this 
line. Perhaps the regional quasi- 
public corporations previously sug- 
gested could also function in this 
sphere. They could purchase land 
near towns, subdivide it, and build 
such homes. Then retiring farmers 
could buy them outright, or the pur- 
chase price could represent a part of 


sold. On the other hand, it might be 
best to provide only the sites and let 
retiring farmers build homes in ac- 
cordance with certain specifications. 

This suggestion may also furnish 
one means of caring for the older 
farm people who have not accumu- 
lated an estate. If the local units of 
government could finance such 
homes, and then rent them to per- 
sons eligible for old-age pensions, 
these persons could earn a part of 
their living on the small tracts. 
Surely there would be returns in 


their allowance on the farms to be morale and happiness. 





MAN IS A CREATURE of action, and I think that struggle is necessary 
to his well-being, in a sense both physical and mental. But the struggle must 
not be too one-sided or too complex, as in the city. There a man is merely 
achip motivated by the swirl and surge of deep unfathomable undercurrents 
he cannot see or understand. Whether static in some unhappy backwater, 
groping to find the swift current where the pay checks lurk, or whether out 
in the middle, borne along in frantic confusion, there is no concrete objective 
or comprehensible purpose in any of it. 

The self-sufficient farmer knows where he is heading, and he has a rudder 
to hold the course. He struggles for existence, but he is fighting solid, 
understandable things; coping with problems he can see and comprehend. 
Life is no blind battle with savage economic wraiths; it is a series of objec- 
tives set, and objectives attained; rewards reaped in direct proportion to 
industry and intelligence. 

It is a good life. The sun may be hot and the furrows rough, but it all 
contrives a sauce for supper never equaled by the cleverest combination in 
a condiment bottle. The sweat may sting and the dust be thick, but it 
makes a long draft of water an elixir such as never was granted the gods. 
There is something elementally satisfying and heartwarming about it all— 
the furrow flowing off the moldboard; the clean, virile scent of new-turned 
earth; the rustle of growing corn; the ecstatic fragrance of a tomato vine; 
the green symphony of all the growing things against the good earth. 

It is all good. The promise of dreamy, humming June; the comfort of 
the harvest in the threatening tang of autumn; security realized in the 
frigid onslaught of winter; the universal uprush of life unleashed by spring. 
I think it is the way man was meant to live. 


—H. A. Hicustone, Practical Farming for Beginners 
(Harper & Brothers) 
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The Delta: A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


By RAYMOND C. SMITH. TAis is the second of two articles 
about new settlement in the Mississippi Delta, whose opportunities 
can contribute much to human welfare but whose problems re- 


quire broad public action. 


THE PROMISE of the 
undeveloped lowlands in 
the Mississippi Delta as an 
outlet for new agricultural 
settlement may be real enough un- 
der proper conditions but now is 
hardly more than a will-of-the-wisp 
to lure the unwary. Many im- 
provements are needed before the 
promise becomes a practical reality. 

Thousands of farm families have 
been attracted by the hope of security 
on new Delta farms and have set- 
tled upon small, poorly drained 
tracts in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Other 
thousands can be expected to follow 
them despite the suffering and hard- 
ships that are the lot of present new 
settlers. 

Millions of acres of undeveloped 
land in the cutover areas have be- 
come potentially suitable for cultiva- 
tion because of recent flood control 
works erected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This land would provide 
8o-acre farms for 62,500 families, or 
40-acre farms for about 125,000 fam- 
ilies, if proper conditions of settle- 
ment could be established. Much 
of it is poorly drained, but is fertile, 
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and is attractive to sharecroppers and 
displaced hill farmers from nearby 
areas who seek permanent places on 
the land. 

The whole Nation has an interest 
in insuring the realization of the 
potential settlement opportunities in 
the Delta, because of the growing 
pressure of rural population in es- 
tablished agricultural areas, a pres- 
sure that is particularly heavy in 
sections near the Delta. To give 
form and substance to these oppor- 
tunities is, in fact, a task calling for 
public action, as well as individual 
effort. The settlers’ need for guid- 
ance onto the better land, need for 
credit aid, and need for advice and 
help in farm management are prob- 
lems too large for individuals to meet 
alone. 

Another major difficulty is the set- 
tlers’ dependence upon cotton as 
their main source of cash. Most of 
the settlers were cotton farmers be- 
fore moving into the lowland. Be- 
sides, much of the land seems well 
adapted to cotton production. 

Several serious questions are in- 
volved. A settler who wishes to 
cooperate in the AAA program must 
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enter the program as a beginner, and 
with a small cotton allotment. Es- 
tablished farmers in counties where 
settlement is proceeding, on the other 
hand, are concerned about the new- 
comers’ cotton production, for such 
added production naturally affects 
the amount of allotments later avail- 
able to established farmers. In ad- 
dition, the national outlook for 
cotton is by no means bright, and 
there is real question as to whether 
the almost total reliance of the set- 
tlers upon cotton as a source of cash 
is not dangerous to their welfare. 
For these reasons, alternative sources 
of income and alternative types of 
production are needed. 


Uprooted Families 


Forestry may well be one of these. 
About 42 percent of the Delta is still 
in forests that yield fine hardwood 
timber. Much of the poorer land 
undoubtedly should remain in for- 
ests, 

But other opportunities should be 
explored, including livestock, crops 
not heretofore produced on a large 
scale, processing and manufacturing 
industries to supplement and balance 
agricultural activities, and, because 
much of the land is well adapted to 
cotton, there may be a possibility of 
shifting cotton from worn-out areas 
to newly developed family-sized 
Delta farms. 

The new upriver flood-control 
works are important to the new 
settlement picture. Dams, levees, 
and floodways already constructed or 
contemplated are responsible for the 
suitability of new settlement areas 
for agricultural development. One 
hundred twenty-one reservoirs and 
dam projects have been completed, 
authorized, or proposed in the Mis- 
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souri, Ohio, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
White, Red, and Upper and Lower 
Mississippi Basins that comprise the 
Mississippi Watershed. Under 
present conditions, the creation of a 
new reservoir or floodway usually 
forces as many as 300 families to 
move from farms within reservoir 
sites and seek opportunities else- 
where. The families uprooted in 
this way are often hard pressed to 
find land for new homes, because 
they are caught in a situation where 
there are already more families want- 
ing farms than there are developed 
farms available. 


Flood-Control Planning 


Each new flood-control dam usu- 
ally reduces the flood frequency on 
several thousand acres, much of 
which often is thereby made avail- 
able for cultivation. Under present 
procedures, the owners of improved 
land below the dam—usually holders 
of large tracts—can and do appro- 
priate to themselves this increased 
value, although the increase is en- 
tirely attributable to public outlay. 
The families displaced from farms 
above the dam obtain none of the 
unearned benefits accruing to those 
owning land below the dam. 

In fact, the resulting higher prices 
of land below the dam frequently 
force the uprooted families to move 
to land less desirable than the land 
they owned within the reservoir 
site. Even if they find other farms, 
probably an equal number of fam- 
ilies, who might have occupied those 
farms, must be landless. It there- 
fore seems obvious that careful at- 
tention should be given to flood- 
control planning throughout the 
Mississippi Valley—planning that 
takes into full account all the social 








costs involved, as well as construction 
costs, and that gives positive guid- 
ance and supervisory assistance to 
future settlers, lest they face the same 
heartbreaking problems. 

Proper planning of new roads in 
the undeveloped districts is an im- 
portant aspect of guiding settlement; 
settlers usually locate on roads, and 
new roads usually signalize a rush 
of settlement. At present, roads in 
the new localities often are located 
without regard to soil types, costs of 
drainages, or the frequency of 
floods—and many hopeful farmers 
settle where they should not. 

No concerted effort is made to ad- 
vise prospective settlers as to local 
land conditions and problems, and 
to guide them to places of most cer- 
tain success. This help could be 
given through the cooperative work 
of localities, land use planning com- 
mittees, State colleges, States, and 
the Federal Government. The kind 
of information given in soil surveys, 
flood-frequency surveys, and drain- 
age-costs surveys would be valuable. 


Public Land Purchase 


Among the suggestions discussed 
by the Interbureau Coordinating 
Committee that studied the Delta 
problem was the public purchase of 
unimproved areas for development 
into appropriate uses, whether for 
agriculture or forestry. Agricul- 
tural land would be resold to settlers 
when properly developed to include 
proper housing, sanitation, and 
drainage. 

Another suggestion was that the 
Department of Agriculture agencies 
make loans to farm groups or indi- 
viduals to purchase developed farms 
or unimproved land, refinance teal- 
estate mortgages, and to effect gen- 
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eral rehabilitation. Possibilities of 
expanding and widening the loan 
program of the Land Bank Com. 
missioner and the Farm Security 
Administration were viewed. 

One significant plan presented to 
the committee advocated the _pur- 
chase by the Government of land be- 
low the new dams and the exchange 
of such land for farmed land that is 
to be flooded by new reservoirs. The 
plan, it was contended, would lessen 
displacement caused by the construc. 
tion of new dams, and would spread 
the full benefits of dam construction, 
rather than limit the, benefits to 
speculators and large landholders. 
Such a program would require broad 
cooperation by the Department of 
Agriculture with other Federal de- 
partments, independent agencies, 
States, minor political subdivisions, 
corporations, and individuals. 

Other suggestions for action were 
the expansion of the work of farm 
debt adjustment committees, the de- 
velopment of forms for sale contracts 
and lease and purchase contracts ap- 
propriate for use in the Delta, and 
the provision of greater farm and 
home management guidance and of 
many forms of technical advice and 
assistance. Part of such aid under 
this plan would be devoted to help- 
ing settlers establish and operate for- 
est products industries based on sus- 
tained yield or other industries that 
would increase their nonfarm em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Large tracts of land, if acquired in 
behalf of the settlers, could either be 
subdivided into individual farms or 
be worked as cooperative enterprises, 
especially to make possible the group- 
ing of houses on high ground where 
families, buildings, and equipment 
would be safest from floods. 
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Agriculture, directly or indi- 
rectly, pays the burdens of our 
taxes and our tolls—which 
support the government, and 
sustain our internal improve- 
ments; and the more abund- 
ant her means, the greater 
will be her contributions. 
—JrssE BuEL 





The present system of FSA work 
agreement grants, could be used to 
aid settlers in developing new land 
and assure housing that would safe- 
guard health. Adequate grants to 
present and future settlers would 
help assure the success of the new 
settlement ventures and greatly re- 
duce the ultimate relief costs. This 
would be true, of course, only if the 
grants were applied before settlers 


lost their hold upon the land. 


Zoning and Information 


The welfare of present and future 
settlers could unquestionably be pro- 
moted through discouragement of 
settlement in some parts of the cut- 
over areas. This applies particu- 
larly to floodways, hazardous back- 
water areas, and other land unsuited 
to agriculture. Local zoning ordi- 
nances organized under suitable 
State enabling acts, similar to those 
enacted in the cutover areas of the 
Lake States, might prove effective in 
providing this kind of guidance. 

Information on soils, drainage, and 


flood hazards should be made avail- 
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able immediately to prospective 
settlers in the Delta. The county 
land use planning committee, exten- 
sion agents, and county FSA super- 
visors can help disseminate this in- 
formation both in areas of new set- 
tlement and in the adjoining areas 
from which future settlers will come. 

Additional information, needed to 
implement any broad program, 
should be assembled immediately by 
reconnaissance surveys to supple- 
ment information already available. 
These data could help determine the 
extent and location of the unim- 
proved areas, the territories to be in- 
cluded in the program, how much of 
the unimproved land is suitable for 
agricultural development, how much 
should be developed for nonagricul- 
tural uses, the location of each of 
these kinds of land, the present own- 
ership, the probable costs of land of 
various types, and the probable costs 
of development. 

One means of intensifying the co- 
ordination of public efforts in agri- 
culture in these areas is already pro- 
vided by county and State land use 
planning committees. Full consid- 
eration of the problems involved 
points out one thing very clearly, 
namely that the soundness of new 
settlement in the Delta cannot be 
obtained through any single meas- 
ure, but must be approached from 
many fronts. 

With more farm families in the 
Nation wanting farms than there 
are farms available, the opportuni- 
ties in the Mississippi Delta, in the 
Columbia River basin and in a few 
other areas, can contribute much to 
human welfare. The truly national 
importance of the Delta settlement 
problems must not be overlooked. 
It is essential that broad public ac- 
tion be undertaken to deal with it. 
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Planning for Defense— 
AND AFTER 


By A. T. ROBERTSON. Preparing for defense is more than 
making guns. It is planning and providing for workers in the 
new munitions plants and for farmers who must make room for 
the plants. It is charting resources of men and materials. In all 
this, Department workers and planning groups, among others, 





are taking an important part. 


WHERE ONCE in many 

places was rural peace 

there are now the frenetic 

adjustments of defense. 
In onetime pastures, powder plants 
or landing fields are abuilding. 
Sleepy villages hear the din of 
hammer on rivet, of steel on steel. 
Soil that grew 1o-foot corn is retired 
to dun barracks. To the ordered 
routine of daily work or the help- 
lessness of maladjustment has come 
emergency. 

Millions have a stake in this new 
activity, if not prosperity, lest they 
unwillingly have a stake in the ghost 
towns that some day might replace 
the boom towns and in the misery of 
unemployment when the emergency 
passes, when the sword again be- 
comes a plowshare. 

Planning is an answer to problems 
of how best to locate defense plants, 
to utilize resources for defense pro- 
duction, and to help rural communi- 
ties adjust themselves to the impact 
of war plants and to make the most 
of the defense program. This is 
an account of some of the planning 
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done by Department of Agriculture 
workers and farm people who have 
joined with other local residents to 
tackle the new challenge. 

Department employees have 
helped the Shenandoah Valley De- 
fense Council prepare a report on 
defense resources in three Virginia 
counties. The first part of the re- 
port listed the machine tools avail- 
able for defense orders that may be 
farmed out by primary contractors 
to small plants in the area. 

The survey showed 365 machine 
tools in the area, which were esti- 
mated to be idle go percent of the 
time, although there were enough 
skilled workers to run them 16 hours 
a day. Additional men with pri- 
mary training could quickly be given 
advanced training to put the ma- 
chines on 24-hour service for defense 
production. 

The Council extended its investi- 
gation to include all the resources in 
the counties that might be useful in 
defense, including more data on the 
supply of skilled labor, transporta- 
tion, communications, medical facili- 
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ties, water supply, housing facilities, 
agricultural production, feed process- 
ing, and storage facilities. 

Assistance in drawing up the ques- 
tionnaires and planning the survey 
of machine tools to be sure that the 
result would be of maximum useful- 
ness was furnished by an REA 
engineer. The information was ob- 
tained by telephone calls and per- 
sonal visits to the proprietors of all 
plants. 

(The Shenandoah Valley survey 
was an experimental one to deter- 
mine what could be done. It has 
since been decided that any other 
similar investigations that the De- 
partment may be asked to make 
will be conducted with the help of 
land-use planning committees, that 
include farmers and local represent- 
atives of the Department and fre- 
quently have much of the needed 
information.) 

Some were fairly large factories 
and railroad shops. Some were 
only cross-roads machine shops. In 
Augusta and Rockingham Counties, 
the chambers of commerce played a 
prominent part. In Shenandoah 
County, the county agent obtained 
the information. The Virginia 
State Employment Service had can- 
vassed the entire area for skilled 
workers needed outside the Valley 
area, and found a large number, but 
discovered that most of them did not 
wish to leave their communities. 
Most of these persons live in the 
country and, when they are unem- 
ployed, work about their farms until 
other employment can be obtained. 


Finding Skilled Labor 
The experience of the proprietors 
of local manufacturing plants, busi- 


ness men, and farmers corroborated 
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this information. The chairman of 
the Rockingham County AAA com- 
mittee reported that since the survey 
started he had encountered several 
skilled workers in the course of his 
AAA business. One office caller 
said he had 25 years of experience in 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. Once, 
while inspecting an orchard, the 
chairman’s attention was directed to 
a garden tractor that a farmer and 
his son, both skilled mechanics, were 
building. 

A questionnaire about skilled |a- 
bor, mailed to members of the elec- 
tric cooperative, distributed by the 
county agents, and published in the 
local press, brought some interesting 
responses. One citizen wrote that 
he was a member of two engineering 
societies and had experience in get- 
ting out defense material during the 
World War. 

Generally, however, the question- 
naire failed to bring an adequate re- 
sponse, and, in the search for more 
data, it was suggested that the ques- 
tionnaire be distributed through the 
public schools, in the belief that thus 
the Department employees in the 
counties (including representatives 
of the Extension Service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and Forest Service) 
could answer the questions of rural 
people regarding its purpose. The 
survey by the Employment Service 
tried primarily to find men willing 
to take defense jobs outside the area; 
the local questionnaire was designed 
to list men willing and able to work 
in their own communities or com- 
mute from farms. 

The county agents supplied the 
information the Council wanted on 
agricultural production, processing, 
and storage facilities. SCS and For- 
est Service representatives contrib- 
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uted information on the 
supply. 

In Rockingham County, two SCS 
representatives are stationed and a 
soil conservation district is being or- 
ganized to include a demonstration 
project and additional territory. 
Much of the land in the three coun- 
ties lies within the George Washing- 
ton National Forest, and a Forest 
Service office is maintained at 
Harrisonburg. 

The information desired on hous- 
ing facilities is not primarily for the 
use of additional residents, as the 
whole survey looks to the employ- 
ment of local labor in local plants, 
but a section of the Red Cross listed 
shelter available for emergency use. 
It was planned also to estimate, with 
the help of home demonstration 
agents and FSA home supervisors, 
the number of rooms in town and 
country in case of a temporary evac- 
uation of people or industries from 
other areas to the Shenandoah Valley. 

REA engineers assisted in compil- 
ing information on transportation, 
power facilities, and private and co- 
operative transmission lines. New 
county highway maps show the lo- 
cation of garages, filling stations, fac- 
tories, other public and private 
buildings, roads, and railroad lines. 
The capacity of various highways, 
the freight-car capacities of railroad 
sidings, and the population within 
3 miles of each settlement were also 
charted. 

For marking possible sites for 
emergency landing fields, soil maps, 
highway maps, contour maps of the 
Geological Survey, and AAA air 
photographs were available and use- 
ful. It was considered important 
that possible emergency landing 
fields be spotted on uncultivated or 
poor land. 


water 
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Those familiar with the counties 
are not surprised that so much use- 
ful information was compiled or 
that farm people have been so help- 
ful. The farm people are well or- 
ganized; 95 percent of Rockingham 
County farmers take part in some 
kind of cooperative activity, in con- 
netion with Department of Agricul- 
ture programs or in nongovern- 
mental cooperative marketing and 
purchasing activities. 


Surveys Elsewhere 


The Shenandoah Valley’ survey is 
probably the most comprehensive 
activity of this kind yet reported, but 
others are under way. 

In Arkansas, the Carroll Electric 
Cooperative Corporation, an REA- 
sponsored cooperative covering most 
of the northern part of the State, 
surveyed completely the mineral re- 
sources useful in defense industries. 
The information was sent to the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, whose members found it 
“decidedly of value.” In southwest- 
ern Arkansas, another REA-spon- 
sored cooperative extended its lines 
to serve 20 new mercury mines, 
thereby adding to the Nation’s stock- 
pile of necessary material. 


Planning Committees 


As new munitions plants are es- 
tablished in the open country or 
in small towns located in rural areas, 
land use planning committees have 
provided examples of quick, coordi- 
nated action. 

A report on such activities in St. 
Charles County, Mo., which the 
Army chose as the site for an ord- 
nance plant, was made by J. D. 
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Monin, Jr., of the Missouri Extension 
Service. He wrote: 

“In October 1940, when the 
United States selected a site of 20,- 
ooo acres near Weldon Springs for 
an ordnance plant, it was the natural 
thing for the community land use 
planning committee to put the prob- 
lem up to the county land use plan- 
ning committee as to what should be 
done. Many stories were finding 
their way around and many half- 
truths were causing people to get un- 
duly excited. These committeemen 
knew that was unnecessary. If the 
Army was going to purchase the site, 
that was all right. But why 
shouldn't people be informed and the 
task done in an orderly manner?” 

The county committee asked the 
State Land Use Planning Committee 
for help, which was quickly granted. 
Representatives of the following 
agencies met with state community 
and county committees: the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station, Extension 
Service, BAE, SCS, FSA, AAA, and 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. They agreed to coordinate 
their available manpower and to 
make a survey of each family, listing 
what problems, if any, they would 
face and what help they might need. 

At a later meeting in Howell, Mo., 
about 1,000 persons heard an ex- 
planation of the situation by an 
Army representative. The proposed 
survey was discussed and those pres- 
ent offered their full cooperation. 
The survey was started and com- 
pleted in 6 days with the help of the 
agencies named, and of the Farm 
Credit Administration and _ the 
Wentzville Community Club. 

It was learned that 81 families 
needed no help; 12 needed help to 
buy land sufficient to make a living; 
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37 needed help in locating a farm; 
32 needed help in locating a nonfarm 
residence; 45 needed help to find 
work; 32 needed financial aid in 
moving; and 15 needed help for sub- 
sistence for the family. There were 
other things to care for, such as bal- 
ing hay, sacking grain, trucks for 
moving, temporary shelter, a work 
list for labor, and caring for live- 
stock outside the area until a per- 
manent location could be found. 
Following the survey, at another 
meeting of the committee and 
agency representatives, the cases 
were analyzed and turned over to 
the appropriate State or Federal 
agency. 

The problem of temporary and 
permanent location was well met 
when 113 land use planning com- 
mitteemen, 94 soils and crops com- 
mitteemen, and 144 AAA committee- 
men living in the county listed every 
available vacant house in St. Charles 
County. 

Useful details, like facts about stor- 
age and barns and farms in Missouri 
and adjoining States, were listed at 
the county agent’s office. Handling 
the information thus saved many 
miles of travel and prevented many 
forced sales of livestock and machin- 
ery. Community sales were held 
for the surplus material that farmers 
could not take with them when they 
moved from the ordnance plant site. 

The State Highway Commission 
provided data on farm trucks for 
moving and lists of all available 
trucks. Boxes and storage cases 
were collected. The names and ad- 
dresses of all persons wanting work 
were listed with contractors and em- 
ployment agencies. Arrangements 
were made to keep livestock at many 
farms for a small fee. 








Tenants were assisted in getting 
adequate returns for farms optioned 
by the Army, whose men were most 
considerate in their dealing. 

The FSA made loans and grants, 
where necessary, to help people to 
move; some special rulings were nec- 
essary by this and other agencies. 

“There is no organization or 
agency operating in this area that 
has not done its share,’ Mr. Monin 
wrote, “and no one has ever said, 
‘that is not my job.’” 

Among other communities where 
projects of this sort are under way 
are Madison, Ind.; Rolla, Mo.; Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; Burlington, Iowa; 
Union City, Ind.; Anniston, Ala.; 
Camp Edwards, near Sandwich, 
Mass.; and Radford, Va. 


At Radford 


The new Radford powder plant 
will employ more than 5,000 per- 
sons on the powder line and in the 
nearby bagging plant. More than 
11,000 workers are helping build 
the plants; nearby Blacksburg is 
booming, people are living in trail- 
ers, tents, and old buildings, and 
often drive 40 to 50 miles to work. 
Out of this apparent confusion, land 
use planning hopes to derive perma- 
nent benefit for the people of Floyd, 
Montgomery, Pulaski, and Giles 
Counties. 

Federal agencies saw a chance to 
try out local planning to promote 
orderly development of the local 
areas with the help of emergency 
activities. It was felt that perhaps 
planning before might eliminate the 
tragic ghost towns and alleviate the 
human misery in unemployment 
when the plant was closed down 
after the emergency. The Defense 
Council and the War Department 
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were glad to cooperate. The State 
agricultural planning committee was 
consulted and a special committee 
was appointed to report on local 
conditions, particularly in regard to 
available labor and housing. 

The committee went to work im- 
mediately, and within 1o days a com- 
plete report with data on 7,026 farm 
families and special reports from the 
6 town councils were taken to Wash- 
ington by B. L. Hummell, exten- 
sion specialist in community organ- 
ization, who was in direct charge of 
the lightning survey. 

The four counties in the area had 
county agricultural agents and two 
had home demonstration agents. 
FSA supervisors, vocational teachers, 
AAA clerks, REA and FCA repre- 
sentatives stationed there cooperated 
wholeheartedly. The counties had 
not yet been organized for land use 
planning work and there was little 
rural organization of any kind. 


Wholehearted Cooperation 


Representatives of these agencies 
conducted several county meetings, 
at which the local representatives 
brought along any of the neighbor- 
hood people who had been taking 
a leading part in county affairs and 
would be good sources of informa- 
tion. The facts of the powder plant, 
how many people it would take to 
run it, plans for emergency housing 
were explained; and also the neces- 
sity for more local information, if 
the plant was to contribute to per- 
manent prosperity instead of leading 
up to a crash when it closes down. 

At these first meetings committee 
chairmen, a man and a woman for 
each community, were elected. The 
chairmen chose their own neighbor- 
hood committee members, 1 for each 
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25 or 30 families. One local worker 
in a public agency, such as a teacher, 
FSA supervisor, or extension agent, 
was assigned to help each commu- 
nity chairman with transportation, 
clerical help, advice, or anything else 
needed. The State staff at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg 
offered additional help as needed. 
Each neighborhood committee- 
man listed his neighbors, their hous- 
ing facilities, amount of labor 
available, and whether the farmer 
would be willing to lease a lot to 
the Government for emergency 
housing. (On the theory that the 
houses could be occupied by the 
farmers’ families when no longer 
needed to house defense workers, 
the report recommended that about 
a fifth of the total number author- 
ized be constructed on farm lands. 
About one-third of all the homes 





Country 


The experience of all mankind 
declares that a race of men, 
sound in soul and limb, can be 
bred and reared only in the ex- 
ercise of plow and spade in the 
free air, with country enjoy- 
ment and amusements—never 
amidst foul drains and smoke 
blacks and the eternal clank of 
machinery. 
—FRoupE 
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listed were found to be inadequate 
for their occupants’ needs.) These 
committeemen worked late into the 
night, telephoning, driving from 
farm to farm—they turned in the 
blanks for the 7,026 families in 4 
counties within 3 days. 


Request for More 


The Defense Commission and the 
War Department were pleased with 
the data. They asked more ques- 
tions about available labor in the 
area, and Mr. Hummel went back 
to request the committee members 
to follow through. A few days 
later, by the same machinery, infor- 
mation had been compiled on the 
number of rural people employed in 
industry, the number that had ap- 
plied for employment, and the num- 
ber that wanted industrial employ- 
ment, but had not yet made definite 
application. This was broken down 
into age groups of 18 years. 

Mr. Hummel listed three factors 
that made for the unusual success of 
the undertaking: The use of the 
tested procedure worked out for 
county land use planning, even 
though local planning committees 
had not previously been established; 
the delineation of neighborhoods 
into small enough areas so that each 
committeeman or woman knew the 
families in his group; and the assign- 
ment of a professional worker to 
each committee chairman to follow 
through on procedure, furnish trans- 
portation to meetings, clerical help, 
and assistance in summarizing 
results. 

But the main factor, perhaps, re- 
mains the willingness of hard-work- 
ing farm people to add this volunteer 
community work to their own daily 
tasks, 
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Land Grants in 






HISPANIC AMERICA 


By WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN. 4 knowledge of South America’s 


economic and social problems can help in achieving Pan Ameri- 


can solidarity. 


Questions of land policy are among the most 


pressing problems of our Southern neighbors; they merit study, 
but they cannot be understood without some reference to colonial 


land grants, through which the problems arose. 


FROM ITS 

ERY, all the 

Hispanic America with 

its inhabitants was _pre- 
sumed to belong personally to the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal. The 
discoverers, the settlers, and even 
the mother countries themselves 
had no rights in the land except 
those granted by the sovereigns. 
Thus, colonial land grants were 
made directly by the kings or by 
their representatives acting under 
strict regulations. 

The regulations were not the re- 
sults of chance or expediency, but 
rather were the results of experience 
gained in the Moorish wars. Grants 
were made with two purposes. 
First, they were to aid in conquer- 
ing and holding the new lands on 
the theory that an individual with 
an interest in the territory would 
work harder to subjugate and hold 
it. Secondly, they were to reward 
members of the conquering armies. 
This system had worked very well 
in southern Spain, and it was only 
natural that it should be extended. 

In the Spanish colonies, the first 
grants were made by commanders 


DISCOV- 
land of 
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of expeditions as the personal rep- 
resentatives of the King. Later 
grants were made by the viceroys 
or others of the King’s colonial of- 
ficials. The custom was to found a 
town in the new region and, after 
setting aside land for the public use 
of the town, to distribute town lots 
and surrounding agricultural lands. 
The land set aside for the use of 
the town consisted usually of space 
for a public square and_ public 
buildings; a commons used for 
loading and unloading goods, 
dumping rubbish, slaughtering ani- 
mals, and holding games and meet- 
ings; a common pasture; and a 
common wood lot. The grants of 
agricultural lands were termed en- 
comiendas, caballerias, or peonias. 
The encomienda was the largest 
and most important type of grant 
and the source of much of Hispanic 
America’s present problem of large, 
absentee-held estates. Just as did 
its feudal counterpart in Europe, 
the encomienda included a large 
area of vaguely delimited land and 
lordship over the natives within the 
area. Clearly defined rules under 
which the land was to be held 
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usually included the obligations to 
keep ‘a horse and arms, mend 
bridges and roads within the en- 
comienda, Christianize the Indians, 
and allow the Indians to follow such 
of their old customs as did not con- 
flict with Christianity or the au- 
thority of the King of Spain. In 
return, the grantee could collect 
feudal dues from his Indians and 
could often command them to his 
personal Encomiendas 
were at first granted only for the 
lifetime of the grantee, but later 
came to be held for four genera- 
tions, and eventually in perpetuity. 
They were granted to court favor- 
ites, men of rank, and outstanding 
soldiers. 

The two other main types of 
grants, caballerias and peonias, were 
defined by Ferdinand V in a law of 
June 18, 1513. According to this 
law, the grants were to be made by 
the founders of new settlements 
under authority from the King, and 
titles of full ownership were to be 
given after 4 years’ occupancy and 
improvements. A caballeria, from 
500 to 1,000 acres, was to be 
awarded to persons in the mounted 
troops or to persons of greater 
merit. A peonia was from 100 to 
200 acres. It was to be granted to 
foot soldiers or to those of lower 
military status. 

Land grants made in Brazil by 
the Portugese Kings resembled the 
Spanish. All of Brazil was divided 
into 15 sections known as capi- 
tanias.s These sections were 
granted to 12 court favorites, who 
might in turn make subgrants to 
settlers. The subgrants were known 
as sesmaris and nearly all were 
large. The 12 grantees did not 
succeed financially or politically 
and eventually turned back the 


service. 
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capitanias to the Crown, but the 
divisions continued much as before, 
being administered by the sover- 
eign rather than by grantees. 

In all the Hispanic American col- 
onies there were definite restric- 
tions on the granting of lands to 
the Catholic Church. The experi- 
ences of the mother countries in at- 
tempting to break up some of the 
huge holdings in Spain and Portu 
gal were fresh in mind. Neverthe- 
less, the Church managed to evade 
the restrictions just as did individ 
uals, and acquired large holdings 
throughout Hispanic America. 

In effect, the land-grant laws at- 
tempted to establish a feudal sys- 
tem of large and small holdings, 
with the rights of the Indians pre- 
served as far as possible. In prac- 
tice, large feudal estates were set up 
and the Indians were virtually en- 
slaved. Some of the Indians fled 
to unsettled areas; some settled 
down to gain a bare existence 
through a life of toil. Perhaps even 
this was better than the contempo- 
rary policy in the Anglo-American 
colonies of killing them or driving 
them entirely away from their old 
homes. That many Indians did 
survive is seen in the present pro- 
portionally large Indian populations 
of most of the Hispanic American 
nations. The huge estates have re- 
mained as the basis of land holding 
to this day. 
several reasons for 
the comparative failure of the land- 
The New World 
far from the Iberian pen- 
insula that the Kings found it dif- 
ficult to The 


were 


There were 


holding system. 


Was SU 
enforce their laws. 
conquistadores themselves 
young, daring, and not to be satis- 
fied with a few hundred acres when 








there was treasure and an unlim- 
ited area to be had for the conquer- 
ing. The area available for settle- 
ment was of extensive size in rela- 
tion to the number of settlers. 


While the colonization of His 
panic America was a_ successful 
enterprise, the system of land 


grants in practice to the end of the 
colonial period had established no 
middle-class group of small land- 
holders. This uneven land distri- 
bution has persisted in a_ great 
measure to the present, and must 
be remembered in considering the 
problems of Hispanic America. 
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IF THE WELL RUNS DRY. 
Prepared by Howe Bancroft for 
Office of Land Use Coordinator, 
U.S. D. A. 8 pp. Washington. 
December 1940. 


A discussion of a new farm enterprise— 
potatoes—in the Southern High Plains, 
and its effect on the ground water supply. 
The pamphlet maintains that recent exces- 
sive use of ground water for intensified 
potato production, if continued at an 
accelerated rate, may lead to loss of all 
ground water, for practical purposes, in 
the area. 


MEDAL ESSAYS IN SADDLE 
AND SIRLOIN CLUB MEDAL 
ESSAY CONTEST. 1940. Sub- 
ject: “The Economic Significance 
of Grass in American Agriculture.” 
11 pp. Chicago, 1940. 


Open to all undergraduates in agricul- 
tural colleges in the United States and 
Canada, this contest is held each year 
by the Saddle and Sirloin Club of Chicago 
for the purpose of encouraging writing on 
livestock topics. ‘To be able to win in this 
competition is regarded as one of the 
greatest honors open to agricultural 
students. 

The three medal essays are gold medal 
essay, by Ernest V. Stevenson, University 
of Illinois; silver medal essay, by Elwin 
C. Fuller, University of Wisconsin; and 
bronze medal essay, by Eugene Halbach, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
SCIENCE AND AGRONOMY 
TO RURAL LAND CLASSIFIL- 
CATION. Charles E. Kellogg, pp. 
729-739. Reprint from Journal of 
Farm Economics. v. 22, 
November 1940. 


OB SOIL 


no. 4. 


Mr. Kellogg says that each science deal- 
ing with land has some of land classifica- 
cation or partial land classification. These 
systems are often designed to serve the 
restricted purposes of one science and may 
stress only certain attributes of land. If 
knowledge in all sciences were complete, 
and properly integrated, it might be pos- 
sible to develop one fundamental and 
comprehensive system that would serve 
all of them. He believes that the con- 
tribution of soil scientists and agronomists 
to the general problem of land classifica- 
tion lies in the construction of soil maps 
and the interpretation of the data used in 
such construction. 


RESOURCES — PION EER S— 
CONSERVATION — CITIZENS. 
Louis A. Wolfanger. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. St. Ext. Bul. 219, 36 pp. 
East Lansing. December 1940. 
This account, written in popular form, 
contrasts the interest in and the use made 
of the resources of Michigan by the pio- 
neer and the present-day citizen. It is “a 
brief glimpse of the great drama of con- 
servation that is unfolding in the State.” 
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THE BRITISH PROGRAM FOR 
FARM LABOR—AS A CONTRI- 
BUTION TO AMERICAN 
THINKING ON THE SUBJECT. 
M. R. Benedict. pp. 714-728. Re- 
print from Journal of Farm Eco- 


nomics. v. 22, no. 4. November 


1940. 


This article, which is Paper No. 87, 
The Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, explains that the British prob- 
lem of bettering conditions for the farm 
worker is simpler than that of the United 
States, for several reasons: (1) Almost 85 
percent of the British farm workers are 
regular or year-’round employees; (2) the 
predominance of grass culture in Great 
Britain; (3) the existence in Great Britain 
of three fairly strong and stable unions of 
farm workers—the National Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers (England and Wales), 
the Scottish Farm Servant’s Union, and 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. These unions, however, have only 
a collateral concern in the matter of wage 
determination, as Britain has an official 
mechanism for such determination. They 
have given more emphasis to their legisla- 
tive, legal, and social services than to bar- 
gaining activities, although they do pro- 
vide an essential mechanism for nominat- 
ing labor representatives on the wage 
boards. Legislative provisions for better- 
ing the lot of British farm wage workers 


are of three kinds: Agricultural wages 
boards, unemployment insurance, and 
housing. ‘These measures are briefly out- 
lined. The author believes that a study of 


these measures will show certain points 
of view and methods, which may be use- 
ful in dealing with our own problems. 


READING FOR SOIL SCIEN- 
TISTS, TOGETHER WITH A 
LIBRARY. Charles E. Kellogg. 


pp. 867-876. Reprint from Journal 
of the American Society of Agron- 
omy, v. 32, no. 11. November 1940. 


Following a brief discussion of the gen- 
eral reader and his reading habits, the 
author, who is himself a soil scientist, out- 
lines suggestions as to desirable reading 
habits of prospective soil scientists. Such 
a reader, he says, “realizes that there are 
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three great classes of relationships and 
that somehow he must realize a_ partial 
understanding of all three: (1) The rela- 
tionship of facts to facts, the field of sci- 
ence; (2) the relationship of the man to 
the facts, the field of art; and (3) the 
relationship of man to man, the field of 
justice and morals -” He would 
attempt to keep himself reasonably well 
informed upon current research in his own 
field and closely related fields. He would 
doubtless receive the publications of the 
Soil Science Society of America, the Inter- 
national Society of Soil Science, and the 
American Society of Agronomy, and would 
note important periodicals dealing with 
soil science and allied fields, while reading 
regularly the publications of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. A few good newspapers and cur- 
rent magazines would keep him in touch 
with the several phases of our social 
and intellectual life. Background material 
would be obtained from the classics and 
from books of science. A suggested read- 
ing list is appended. 


Democracy Comes To A CoTTon 
KINGDOM; THE STory oF MeExico’s 
La Lacuna. Clarence Senior. Mex- 
ico, D. F. Centro De Estudios Peda- 
gogicos E Hispano. 56 pages. 


This is a description of “The world’s 
largest attempt at collectivized agriculture, 
on a voluntary basis” in the Laguna region 
of Mexico. One hundred and sixty thou- 
sand peasants, on 300 collective farms, 
base their efforts on collective ownership, 
cooperative work, and economic self-gov- 
ernment. These are bold steps which 
Mexico is taking and this outline of the 
background of the experiment and of pres- 
ent events concerning it is presented in the 
hope that those concerned with problems 
of rural organization, cooperative produc- 
tion and distribution, farm credit, educa- 
tion, and the freeing of “backward” peo- 
ples may be given encouragement. 

Unt October 6, 1936, the Laguna region, 
in economic, political, and social organ- 
ization bore many resemblances to the 
cotton areas of the Southern United States. 
On that date President Cardenas signed a 
decree turning over a large part of the land 
to the landworkers. Conditions in this 
region now present a striking contrast to 
those in our own South, 
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THe AMERICAN AND HIs Foon. 
STATES. 


Chicago. 267 pages. 


by HELEN S. 


A HISTORY of food and food 
habits from an historian’s viewpoint 
is a welcome addition to scientific 
literature as well as to historical. In 
fact, Dr. Cummings has done what 
few scientists active in the field of 
food and nutrition research would 
have taken time to do. Yet work in 
the present without knowledge of 
past developments is wasteful of time 
and experience. Such is apt to hap- 
pen in a science such as nutrition 
which has grown so fast that it 
suffers from growing pains. 
discoveries may be dormant and un- 
used because a more spectacular one 
stole the limelight. Other discov- 
eries are precipitated into popular 
application before their full scientific 
significance is appreciated. 

Lest these first comments seem to 
imply that the author has written a 
history of food habits for the scientist 
only, it should be said that the treat 
ment is nontechnical and indeed hu- 
morous in spots. It is entertaining 
and highly informative. The mate 
rial has been drawn from widely 
scattered sources like travel accounts, 
health literature, cookbooks, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, and government 
documents. Searching out these 
scraps of information from a vast 
amount of irrelevant material was a 
stupendous task. 


Some 
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A History of Foop Hasits in THE Unirep 
Richard Osborn Cummings. 


The University of Chicago Press, 
MITCHELL 


Nineteenth century European 
travelers sometimes thought that 
American food habits made for il] 
health. “One French traveler, Vol- 
ney, stated about 1800 that Amer 
icans deserve the grand prix for a 
scheme of living designed to injure 
the stomach, teeth, and health in 
general.” This and other early ob- 
servations on the relation of diet to 
health have challenged the av- 
thor to interpret early food habits 
in the light of present-day knowledge 
of nutrition. To quote from the 
author’s preface: 

“In view of the fact that. scien- 
tists have attributed differences in 
the development of individuals to 
unlike courses of feeding, it seemed 
important to endeavor to determine 
the effect of social and technological 
forces on national diet. If material 
change were found to have occurred, 
study might reveal that the character- 
istics of the American people had 
been affected. From this standpoint, 
food habits certainly should be as 
worthy of record as many other so- 
cial, economic, or political aspects of 
our history.” 


PERHAPS THE UNIQUE con- 
tribution that Dr. Cummings has 
made is the historical survey of how 
improvements in transportation and 
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refrigeration gradually widened the 
choice of foods available and exerted 
a strong influence on food habits 
generally. The lack of variety of 
early nineteenth century food and its 
seasonal nature were also a point of 
comment by foreign visitors. 

“On the frontier corn and pork 
held sway, and farm families gen- 
erally enjoyed few luxuries. 

“City dwellers, like country peo- 
ple, suffered lack of milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables.” 

If really fresh milk was desired, 
one sent a messenger into the coun- 
try for it. Even when rail transpor- 
tation made distant shipment of 
fruits and vegetables possible, spoil- 
age was a major problem. The in- 
vention and introduction of various 
refrigerating devices started a revo- 
lution in American food habits. 
The first refrigerator patented in 
1803 did not become popular until 
ice was made more available, but it 
was considered a necessity by 1838. 
Rail transportation plus the refrig- 
erator car made the interstate and 
transcontinental shipment of perish- 
ables practicable and led to a much 
wider use of all of the protective 
foods, dairy products, meats, fish as 
well as fruits and vegetables. The 
author’s special interest in the his- 
tory of refrigeration is evident from 
his able and entertaining handling 
of the subject. 


AS A PREFACE to any proposed 
attempt to improve the nutrition of 
the Nation by influencing food 
habits, the author has offered basic 
information that may help in formu- 
lating policies. When food prices 
in relation to wages fell during 
1837-43, it is recorded that workers 
did not consume more of the cheaper 
food, but used more expensive food; 
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at the time this seemed an unwise 
tendency. 

Viewed in terms of modern 
knowledge of nutrition and natural 
cravings for necessary food elements, 
some of these food choices take on 
new significance. The author ob- 
serves, however: 

“Emulation as well as appetite 
played a part in the dietary shift of 
workers. Observers were some- 
times puzzled by the fact that desire 
for expensive diet mounted faster 
than the wage-earner’s means 
seemed to warrant. Wilbur O. At- 
water, chemist and _ nutritionist, 
called on social scientists in the 
eighties to explain the conceit of 
the poor that foods which had the 
most delicate appearance and high- 
est price were most desirable. Just 
as the workers pushed upward, bat- 
tled to obtain a more complete edu- 
cation, secure a shorter working day, 
and gain the ballot, so they strove 
to bring their table into conformity 
with that of the well-to-do.” 


THE CHAPTER entitled “The 
Fight Against Germs (1881-1916)” 
reviews the development of food 
standards, the history of the Food 
and Drug Act, control of labeling, 
and the introduction of packaged 
Improved health and_in- 
creased life-expectancy during this 
period may be attributed partly to 
these movements. The desire for 
improved food standards brought 
with it the desire (not always in the 
interest of better nutrition) for more 


foods. 


refined foods. The “new process” 
milling of four was widely adopted 
to meet the demand for a whiter 
flour. 

The author’s review of early ad- 
vice on “scientific” eating empha- 











sizes the meager knowledge upon 
which some of the early workers in 
the field based their advice. 

“The conclusions reached by the 
early American workers in the field 
of nutrition are excellent examples of 
the fact that a little knowledge may 
be a dangerous thing. Being igno- 
rant of vitamins and knowing little 
of minerals, they condemned the use 
of foods which today are prized. In 
1897 it was stated that the amounts 
of protein and energy supplied by 
green vegetables such as soup greens 
and sweet corn were small, and 
though vegetables were necessary to 
supply bulk and mineral salts and 
make the diet palatable, it was prob- 
able that a large variety was unnec- 
essary. Canned tomatoes were 
found to be one of the most costly 
sources of protein and energy; they 
served chiefly as an appetizer and 
when used by poor and undernour- 
ished families simply took the place 
of other materials which though no 
no more expensive were more nutri- 
tious and not unpalatable.” 

Charles Langworthy, writing in 
1907 of the use of oranges by poor 
families, held that, though oranges 
undoubtedly added to the atractive- 
ness of diet, such a food could be 
omitted from the diet without mate- 


HorsEs iN THE BLuE Grass. 
and Pearce. New York. 





Bert Clark Thayer and others. 
78 pages. 





rially changing its nutritive value, 
while the cost of the daily food 
would be considerably lowered, 
Four years later he wrote that claims 
as to unusual merits of fresh vege- 
tables were a hangover from beliefs 
of earlier times, and he went on to 
mention the marvelous virtues men- 
tioned in medieval herbals. Prob- 
ably, he concluded, the tonic values 
attributed to green plants used as 
spring medicine were simply to be 
ascribed to the fact that they were 
“a very welcome addition to the 
winter food and made the food more 
appetizing.” 

The latter part of the-book is de- 
voted to the rapid developments of 
the past decade in food and nutri- 
tion research and education. The 
discussion of the Federal feeding 
program affords useful information 
regarding the organization and 
functioning of such programs as the 
school lunch, the food-stamp plan, 
and low-cost milk for families on 
relief. The possibility of  influ- 
encing American food choices in the 
interest of better nutrition is encour- 
aging when viewed in the light of 
past experience. Food habits have 
changed and may continue to change 
with sufficient incentive and public 
opinion. 


Duell, Sloan 


by CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


LAND makes race horses in Ken- 
tucky. “Beneath the rich topsoil is 
a bed of limestone containing phos- 
phates and calcium in abundance, to 
build bones and strengthen muscles 
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and tendons. The race horse travels 
light; such pasture gives him the 
hard, dense bone he needs for his 
journey.” 

In the years when we knew little 
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about supplying artificially the quali- 
ties wanted in a soil, land like this 
was all-important to breeders. Land 
rich enough to pasture the racers was 
too precious to plow and sow. Much 
of the soil of central Kentucky is still 
in grass that is said never to have 
known the plowshare. 

This country is gently rolling and 
threaded with slow-moving streams 
that flow from limestone springs. 
Here the Blue Grass and the thor- 
oughbreds flourish. The most suit- 
able soil drew the most valuable 
horses. The best horses drew the 
best horsemen and they drew the best 
importations. From a small, rich 
district in central Kentucky “come 
about 6 out of every 10 thorough- 
breds that today match speed with 
speed on North American race 
tracks. With notable exceptions 
these are the best 6.” 

Set in a stunning format, told as 


much by photographs as by text, 
are the stories of many famous 
thoroughbreds—their homes, their 
progenitors, their records, and their 
get. The life of a typical racer is 
outlined, from weanling to purse 
winner. 

Then the trotter and the saddle 
horse each has a chapter, with fre- 
quent half-page illustrations. These 
breeds are evidently more important 
in Kentucky than general readers 
have realized. And this book is for 
general readers. Probably many of 
these are old stories to the dyed-in- 
the-silk horse lovers who know the 
celebrated race tracks everywhere as 
well as the homeland horse ceme- 
teries with their impressive tomb- 
stones and life-sized bronze statues 
of champions. Even so, it is prob- 
ably a safe guess that copies of this 
eye-filling volume will be found on 
the shelves of most of the enthusiasts. 


Rurat Lire in Process. Paul H. Landis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc. New York. 599 pages. 


by JOHN H. PROVINSE 


THE TITLE OF Professor Lan- 
dis’ book suggests an extremely 
timely discussion of a crucially im- 
portant part of American life. Sel- 
dom has our rural life been as much 
“in process” as during recent years, 
and, with Mars’ heavy hand now 
pulling the switches, one can only 
guess at the direction and velocity of 
future changes. 

This volume, by a rural sociolo- 
gist, seeks to analyze and describe 
what is taking place in American 
rural life “in its functional, process- 
ual, psychological interactive as- 
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pects, viewing the rural drama in 
the cultural perspective of American 
civilization.” Documenting his 
work throughout with the results of 
many studies and researches in the 
rural field, Professor Landis has at- 
tempted to organize his data as they 
bear not only upon changing rural 
institutions and farming as a way of 
life but also upon the changing per- 
sonality of the farmer. 


THE AVOWED SETTING for 
the book is “rural life in an urban- 
industrial society,” thereby orienting 
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and limiting the discussion largely 
to “the influence of the city on the 
country.” This influence is treated 
as it bears upon the farm family, 
farm youth, farm tenure and labor, 
rural religion, health, welfare, stand- 
ards of living, and social control. 
Within the predominantly urban 
American culture pattern, farm life 
is seen as rapidly taking on the 
characteristics of city life and the 
farmer is rapidly moving from the 
“self-sufficient, self-reliant, familis- 
tic, neighborhood economy,” to the 
“individualistic, nonfamilistic econ- 
omy of urban society.” 

Accepting the trend as more or 
less inevitable, due to the strength of 
the urban pattern, the author con- 
cludes by advocating some “rational 
or accidental combination” of the 
two ways of life which will embody 
the conveniences and rationality of 
the urban and the human values of 
the rural. He states, on page 570: 

“Somewhere between the remotely 
isolated farm and the congested 
metropolis must be found the ideal 
life for America. Maybe it is not 
to be found wholly on the farm; 
maybe it is to be found in several 
places, perhaps in the small city, per- 
haps in the better residential areas 
of the large city, perhaps in the small 
town; but certainly part of that ideal 
life must be sought on the family 
farm not too far divorced from the 
influence of the city and yet not too 
closely identified with the superficial 
values and standards that our rela- 
tively new urban-industrial culture 
seems to have developed.” 

With the author’s keynote of 
urban industrial influence on the 
farm not many will take issue. The 
author’s treatment is, however, dis- 
appointing. 


The problem is ap- 








proached largely by contrasting the 
rural and urban as end products of 
cultural change rather than by in- 
cisive analysis of the forces and fac- 
tors which are bringing about the 
change. To this extent the title of 
the book, a title which the preface 
indicates is the author’s and not the 
publisher’s, is misleading, since the 
bulk of the discussion is much less 
directed to the dynamic forces of 
rural life in process than it is to the 
description of the two ways of life, 
urban and rural. 


ONE LEAVES THE VOLUME 
with the feeling that, despite Profes- 
sor Landis’ avowed primary interest 
in the dynamic phase of process, with 
only secondary and incidental con- 
sideration of conventional sociologi- 
cal processes as they have come to be 
treated by sociologists, the two aims 
have actually been reversed in final 
presentation. 

There is much less interpretation 
of the dynamic forces affecting rural 
life in process than the reader is led 
to expect from the title and the 
preface. 


A DISCUSSION of rural life in 
dynamic process should, it would 
seem, involve the systematic treat- 
ment of some series of events. 
Process, dynamically conceived, 
means change or movement from 
something to something else and 
process is not to be understood with 
out the inclusion of the forces and 
factors operating to bring about a 
result. The 
tors of American agriculture are 
neglected and the forces now so 
strongly affecting our farm life are 
not shown in functional relationship 
to rural life. Though the study tells 


culture-historical — fac- 
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us what farm life is coming to be 
like, that is, like city life, our un- 
derstanding of the way in which it 
is happening, or why, is not appre- 
ciably increased. The changes in 
farm life and living, rural motiva- 
tions, and values can validly be 
treated on a gamut from rural to 
urban or vice versa, but until these 
changes can be viewed in really vital 
relationship to the larger movements 
of American life their recital remains 
more interesting than significant. 


RURAL LIFE in America is in 
rapid transition, as the author states, 
but it is in process because of the 
complex national and international 
economy in which it must operate, 
because of the great disparity be- 
tween agriculture and industry, be- 
cause many of the problems the 
farmers must face are of such pro- 
portions that they baffle individual 
or community effort and must be 
solved on a state or national basis. 
The question can legitimately be 
asked whether the decreasing indi- 
vidualism of the farmer is any more 
explainable in terms of urban influ- 
ence than it is in terms of social 
forces affecting both urban and 
rural, forces requiring the curtail- 
ment of individual freedom of both 
city and country dweller in the in- 
terests of less haphazard functioning 
of the social order. 

Rural life in America is in process 
in terms of seeking an adjustment 
to depleted soils, exhausted  re- 
sources, marginal farm areas; it is 
in process in terms of overproduc- 
tion of certain crops and the under- 
production of others, competition 
with an agricultural economy in 
Latin America that subsists on a 
standard of living one-half that of 
most Anglo-American farmers. 
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These are some of the dynamic 
forces affecting rural life in process 
in our national life and their clarifi- 
cation and documentation should 
become the concern of our rural 
Dr. Landis mentions 
these forces at one or another place 
in his interpretations, but nearly al- 
ways incidentally and they are no- 
where brought into such focus that 
one carries away any feeling that this 
volume constitutes a thorough-going 
analysis of much assistance in prac- 
tical problems of the kind which 
concern the American farmer or the 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
this reviewer's opinion that the new 
yearbook of the Department, Farm- 
ers in a Changing World, although 
lacking the documentation of Dr. 
Landis’ work, is a far richer source 
of understanding the crises and 
processes of American rural life. 


sociologists. 











Parent 


Agriculture is called the parent 
of arts, not only because it was 
the first art practiced by man 
but because the other arts are its 
legitimate offspring, and cannot 
continue long to exist without 
it. It is the great business of 
civilized life and gives employ- 
ment to a vast majority of almost 
every people. 
—JrssE BuEL 
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GovERNMENT SPENDING AND Economic ExpaNsIoN. 
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by CHARLES J. SHOHAN 


THE PRESENT study ... is 
by no means comprehensive, nor 
is it particularly technical. Its aim 
is to describe recent spending experi- 
ence and to review the main issues. 
It is our purpose to show how gov- 
ernment spending came into being 
and how it has developed as a policy, 
because Government spending has 
become the major instrumentality by 
which government is assuming eco- 
nomic initiative.” 

This statement of purpose is found 
in the authors’ preface, and upon 
liberal interpretation, it will be 
found that the promise is amply ful- 
filled. The book does not pretend to 
be scholarly, and the works of but 
three economists are given more than 
passing attention. For those at all 
familiar with recent economic liter- 
ature, it will be illuminating to know 
that these are J. M. Keynes, Alvin 
Hansen, and Lauchlin Currie. Its 
(noncomprehensive) description of 
recent government budgets, their po- 
litical and economic backgrounds, 
and their general effects, is more 
than adequate story-telling, well or- 
ganized and well written. By impli- 
cation, at least, the major issues in- 
volved are all mentioned and, within 
limits, integrated with what appear 
to be the authors’ main theses. 
These theses (of which more anon) 
are forcefully and convincingly 
argued. 


THE VOLUME, then, will have 
no particular interest for the special- 
ist in such matters. It is evidently 
directed to a nonprofessional audi- 
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ence, and it is to be hoped that there 
is a large one which has a determined 
and intelligent interest in so im- 
portant a question as that of fiscal 
policy conceived broadly as mone. 
tary policy. Furthermore, such 
books have a great appeal for the 
economist whose labors lie largely in 
other fields, such as the agricultural 
economist. The field of economics 
is too broad these days to permit the 
specialist to keep abreast of all in- 
tellectual developments by reading 
everything and evaluating every- 
thing for himself. Hence expository 
and synthetic studies, even when 
exhortatory, and perhaps especially 
stimulating then, are extremely valu- 
able. This is especially true when, 
as in this book, the authors are them- 
selves well conversant in the com- 
plexities of current issues. 
However, it becomes necessary to 
consider not only the effect on the 
relatively undiscriminating reader 
contemplated by the authors, but 
also to hazard the reviewer’s guesses 
as to what the effect may be. In 
these terms it is easy to quarrel with 
almost every page. In spite of prot- 
estation that this is not fundamental, 
no one who is not already wedded to 
the thesis that ours is a stagnant 
economy which can operate with eco- 
nomic and political reasonableness, 
only through government spending, 
will be happy over this book. The 
adjective “stagnant” appears and re- 
appears on its pages, as well as such 
terms as “aged” or “tired” or (in the 
same sense “mature”) economy. 
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FIRST, HOWEVER, it will be 
advisable to note features of the de- 
velopment with which the reviewer 
feels complete and hearty agreement. 
There can be no doubt of the need 
for stressing in a popular presenta- 
tion certain truistic relations in the 
flow of income streams between Gov- 
ernment spending and private spend- 
ing. Nor is there room to dispute 
the tremendous influence of Gov- 
ernment policy and Government ac- 
tion on aggregate income, or the 
necessity and desirable interrelations 
between fiscal policy and monetary 
policy in the broader sense, if indeed 
they can be disassociated. 

And surely most economists today 
are in agreement that a positive, 
planned, and unambiguous mone- 
tary policy is necessary in the interest 
of general economic stability and 
prosperity, and that Government to- 
day cannot escape such responsibility 
if it will. The general conduct of 
such a policy will involve conscious 
and designed deficits, “appropri- 
ately” timed. At a guess, the over- 
whelming majority of economists 
would agree that such action was 
appropriate at some period or 
periods since 1929. Similarly, most 
economists would agree that general 
notions held by the public regarding 
the nature of government debt are 
naive and in need of clarification 
along the lines attempted in this 
volume. All this the authors ham- 
mer home, and there is plenty of 
evidence that the lesson has not yet 
been too well learned by the public 
at large. 

Their exposition is facile and reads 
so easily that one might wish they 
had been just a little more “tech- 
nical”, in the sense of being more 
austerely and rigidly analytical, in 
their exposition. A major feature 
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of the book is the study of the evolu- 
tion of such understanding in politi- 
cal quarters — in the sense of 
stumbling down a road. This is 
demonstrated interestingly and with 
some thoroughness. Even most last- 
ditch opponents of “spending” wish 
that whatever was done had been 
done with greater understanding, 
conviction, and consistency, and the 
authors criticize justly and harshly 
on these scores. 


THE MAJOR OBJECTION to 
the presentation is that while the 
issues involved are “reviewed” (to 
use the term of the preface), they 
are by no means all rigorously re- 
viewed, and some are barely men- 
tioned or only implied. The dis- 
cussion is hung on a framework of 
what has unfortunately come to be 
known as the “Keynesian” analy- 
sis—with scant justice to Keynes, 
the notion that increased Govern- 
ment spending is the only answer to 
problems of economic instability, or 
of depression. Surely this is not 
the notion of the authors, if the book 
is read closely and tolerantly. But 
answering (or just denying in pass- 
ing) all other arguments or analyses 
regarding cycle policy cannot but 
help create this impression in the 
mind of him who runs as he reads. 
It is possible that this would not be 
a serious defect in the opinion of the 
authors, given their purpose. “All 
other economic issues—questions of 
wages, hours of work, monopolistic 
practices, farm prices—are subordi- 
nate” (pp. 1-2). But others would 
regard this as downright dangerous. 
There is, generally speaking, no 
question in cycle policy or cycle the- 
ory of exclusive consideration of the 
relations of prices or of the aggregate 
of monetary expenditures, but the 
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authors choose to place the discus- 
sion on that basis. In fact, this is 
counter to the whole trend of recent 
development in monetary theory, in- 
cluding that of Keynes. 

For example, the flat statement 
that gold bloc countries tried defla- 
tion and failed is too simple and too 
convincing, for no mention is made 
of their international position after 
1931 and further the statement is not 
entirely true. Again, in discussing 
our Own recent experiences, it proves 
nothing to say that since we have 
labor and business (and farm?) 
monopolies before, therefore such 
elements in the price system have 
nothing to do with the deeper 
quandary of the 1930’s. In general, 
there is the unfortunate association 
of deflation with the change of all 
prices and therefore a complete rele- 
gation to obscurity of the question 
of the change of relative prices. 


THE VOLUME places particular 
stress on the notion of secular spend- 
ing, necessary because of our “stag- 
nant” economy. This is in no way 
connected with price analysis, and 
no use is made of Keynes’ more 
subtle defense of such policies. (In- 
cidentally, this is not the heart of 
Keynes’ recent theoretical work, as 
he has himself been at some pains to 
point out.) The question is a moot 
one, and the factors involved are de- 
serving of much more detailed analy- 
sis and thorough delineation than 
the authors have seen fit to give 
them. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that if their aim has been to 
present the well founded and estab- 
lished consensus of economic 
thought, it is misleading to advance 
this thesis with so great assurance in 
a semipopular work. At the least, it 
could have been presented with 
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greater analytical clarity. No one 
will be done a service by such sum- 
mary discussion placed on all fours 
with elements of older monetary 
analysis that have better logical and 
empirical foundations. 

There is something to be said for 
the “shock” method of education, 
and such books may do much good 
in the hands of the financially ultra. 
orthodox reader. Whatever his con- 
clusions, or whatever he assimilates, 
it may stimulate him in a worth. 
while manner. However, the back- 
ground of agricultural thought in 
this country is on the whole one of 
financial and monetary heterodoxy, 
and to this extent the service of such 
a book to agricultural thought is less- 
ened. To complete the compari- 
son, the opinion may be ventured 
that the weakness of much agricul- 
tural thought has been too great 
neglect of the problems of relative 
prices, and this is exactly the great 
deficiency of Government Spending 
and Economic Expansion. 








The requirements of a good 
farmer are at least four: The 
ability to make a full and 
comfortable living from the 
land; to rear a family care- 
fully and well; to be of good 
service to the community; to 
leave the farm more produc- 
tive than it was when he took 
it. 
—Liserty Hype BaiLey 
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Letters 








SIR: 
ENCLOSED YOU WILL FIND excerpts from 


1 brief note recently published in the 


JourNAL OF Lanp AND Pustic UTILiry 


Economics for November 1940. As you 
will see, my article is primarily conjectural 
ind appeals for at least cursory attention 
to a possibly new and important develop- 
nent for submarginal land policy. 

received a number of 


I have already 


valuable comments on the note, some of 


them expanding on it and some of them 


lipping its wings. This is just what is 
needed in order to appraise the need 
for further attention to the idea. I shall 


appreciate comments and observations of 
ill kinds from readers of Lanp Poticy ReE- 
1gw who may have had an opportunity 


field 


afirm, or 


to note any developments in the 


which would tend to deny, 
modify the possible tendencies sketched 
in this paper. 

At this stage, it can only be by a con- 
sensus of random observations and opin- 
ions that we can decide how important it 
nay be that we plan for the impact of 
social-security programs on our land-use 
policies. 

—LEONARD A. SALTER, JR., AssisT- 
ANT PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF 


Cot 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVER- 


AGRICULTURAL EcOoNOMICcs, 


SITY OF WISCONSIN. 


[ ENCLOSURE ] 
SOCIAL SECURITY: A NEW CONSID- 
ERATION IN SUBMARGINAL LAND 
POLICY 


We now, as a Nation, more or less take 
it for granted that even with a return of 
Lanp Poticy 


Review, Marcu 
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full business activity, a “hard core” of un 
This 


middle-aged 


employment will remain. group is 


partly composed of people 
who have been unemployed and who can 
now be more conveniently replaced by new 
arrivals in the employable age group than 
they can themselves be 


rehired and re 


trained. A large number of the depres- 
sion back-to-the-landers are probably now 
in this group. Others who are in this 
group, but who are not now on the land, 
may also locate in these poor land areas. 
For all of them, the provision of public 
aid is a patent expectation. 

Others of 


our depression jobless have 


since For thi 


group, a special joint Federal and State 


grown too old to work. 


program of old-age assistance has been 


established on a permanent basis. Already 
some 2 million persons are obtaining aid 
under this system and, as others reach age 


65, they too may share in its benefits, 


In addition, there are now some 40 
million people in this country who are 
covered under the Federal old-age insurance 
plan. As these people reach age 65, they 
will be automatically entitled to a monthly 
old-age pension income. 

Even in a very cursory consideration of 
these security programs, the rural land 
economist should notice that a tremendous 
number of people are affected by these 
programs, that the income received from 
them is modest, and that the payments 
(especially under old-age insurance) are 
assured. 

There are logical reasons for expecting 
that a considerable number of the recipi- 
ents of these funds will choose to live in 
areas submarginal for agriculture. First of 


all, living costs for them, as for the de- 
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back-to-the-landers, will be 
Many 


less expensive, and certainly the cost of 


pression 


cheaper. purchased goods will be 


home sites will be. Second, not only will 
the unit prices of many purchases be less, 
but the number of them may be fewer 
To the extent that back-area communities 
impose less rigid standards of consump- 
tion, adjustments in this direction can be 
made with less loss of social prestige than 
if they had to be made in the neighborhood 
of the pensioner’s former employment and 
residence. This advantage will be par- 
ticularly important in respect to housing. 
Finally, poor land areas hold other attrac- 
tions besides cheap living. If our city 
populations are maintained by farm-to-city 
migrants, it seems reasonable to expect that 
a large share of urban workers will retirc 
into the country just as a number of city- 
to-part-time farm migrants were originally 
farm-to-city migrants. To the aged per- 
son deciding on his place of retirement, 
there may be no stronger points of decision 
than economy of living, avoidance of em- 
barrassment, and good fishing. 

This reasoning is largely conjectural, for 
obviously substantiating facts are extremely 
limited. Scattered observations and ran- 
dom notes lend it some support, however. 
The results of research in part-time farm- 
ing, particularly that dealing with the de- 
pression phases of the back-to-the-land 
movement, are in point. 

Apparently a little reorientation of some 
of our submarginal land studies would also 
provide a check. Most striking to the 
writer has been field observation and dis- 
cussion with informed people in certain 


Lake 


States, and Pacific coast regions in which 


parts of the Northeast, Central, 
may be found communities that are locally 
characterized as settlements of pensioners. 
In these areas, too, there is growing con- 
cern as to the number of ‘“‘unemployables” 
in poor land areas. The Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics report on irrigation in 
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the Great Plains region is to include a sec 
tion on retirement homes for aged couples, 
The development of interest in a rural 
works relief program may be a part of the 


increasingly frequent references to “sub. 


marginal people on submarginal |and.” 
Occasional reports are heard as to the clos- 
ing of county poor farms. All these 


random comments may actually be reflect. 
ing a basic thread of unity, the implications 
of which yet need to be recognized fully, 

If there is any real chance that the re- 
lationship between national security policy 
and submarginal land policy is as close as 
this reasoning would make it seem, the land 
economists and social security experts need 
to give joint attention to-these possibilities 
soon, 

It is highly probable that the effect, if 
any, of the security programs mentioned 
will vary. For example, the old-age as- 
sistance program is State administered, is 
handled on a case basis, and is only for 
the needy. Since it is State administered, 
a certain minimum residence in the State 
is usually required (but cannot exceed 5 
years in the past g nor more than 1 
immediately preceding year). 

This feature would tend to reduce inter- 
state movement of the recipients. Since 
the payments are determined on an indi- 
vidual needs basis, regulations with respect 
to property ownership might also tend to 
discourage the movement of recipients 
within the State to new, even though less- 
expensive home sites. Further, the grants 
allowed are low, are often limited to $40, 
and average about $20 per month per 
person or about $35 per month for an aged 
couple. 

In contrast, the old-age insurance pro- 
gram is federally administered, so there 
residence, and 


are no restrictions as to 


thus, to interstate movement. Further- 
more, the insurance benefits are paid auto- 
matically and are not dependent upon the 
actual needs of the recipient. Persons with 
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ther means can, therefore, use such re- 
wurces (as in buying a home site) without 
affecting the receipt of their pensions. 
Finally, the amounts paid will have a wide 
range, but they will probably increase on 
the average over time, and will tend to be 
higher than the assistance payments. 

In both the old-age assistance and the 
insurance plans, the benefits paid are mod- 
est but they are assured. The former is 
the more important right now, but the 
latter plan, with 4o million members and 
with few restrictions, is the more poten- 
tially significant. 

Returning to the two basic aims of cur- 
rent submarginal land policy, it is clear 
that the desire to spare people from futile 
attempts to farm poor land has little rele- 
vance to the possible implications of the 
security programs discussed. To the ex 
tent that settlement on poor lands is under- 
taken by security-program beneficiaries, 
assistance in clearing or otherwise improv- 
ing the land would hardly be a question. 

Nor will there be any problem of find- 


ing good farm lands for resettlement pur- 








This is a good time for the 
well-trained, f ar m- minded 
young man or woman to go 
into agriculture; but one 
should be sure that he has the 
qualifications. There is no 
need that farming provide 
only a narrow and deadening 
life. One may express there 
all the resources of a good 
education. 


—O. J. STEVENSON 
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poses. We would certainly need to use 
caution in our interpretation of those sta- 
tistics (such as the proportion ef census- 
defined farms with a certain limited total 
production) that are commonly used or 
misused in land-policy discussion. 

If these relief and pension recipients 
locate in back-areas, might we not hold to 
our current policies insofar as they are 
aimed at eliminating or preventing unusu- 
ally high local government costs? 

Clearly, we cannot answer this question 
with a broad negation, yet even an affirma- 
tive answer may need important qualifica- 
tions. Immediately, it can be seen that 
the establishment of these programs, and 
even of the level of benefits paid under 
them, has been made a matter of national 
decision. If these decisions should en- 
courage or force the beneficiaries, for their 
happiness, health, or welfare to move into 
locations which produce local governmental 
problems, can it be assumed that the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is a matter of purely 
local concern? If these people move to 
socially uneconomic sites and if their assets 
are very low in taxable value, then to the 
extent that other people in the locality 
or State bear the local tax burden, we may 
say that they are also carrying a part of the 
weight of the national security program. 
In any event, if police power or purchase is 
used locally to keep the newcomers out, 
unfair hardships may be put upon them, 
or at least the action would be in effect a 
modification of security policy. 

These are now very “iffy” questions, 
and it would be easy to overdraw their 
probable significance. But too often we 
study things that have happened rather 
than things that are about to happen. To 
do the latter requires that we begin to 
check, at least in a rough way, such ob- 
servations as may be germane to tentative 
hypotheses. If preliminary reconnaissance 
tends to verify the proposition, a more 
formal and concerted attack should be 
planned. 
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The American farmer, then, while carefully studying, as he 
should not fail to do, the necessities, the wants, and the tastes 
of all classes of consumers of his productions in his own country, 
must not limit his researches for a market within those narrow 


bounds. He must extend his observations along the avenues of 


commerce, as far as the commerce of his country extends or can 
be extended, and instruct himself as to the necessities, and wants, 
and tastes of the consumers of agricultural productions in other 
countries. He must observe attentively the course of trade, and 
the causes calculated to exert a favorable or adverse influence 
upon it; watch closely the commercial policy of other countries, 
and guard vigilantly that of his own; accommodate his produe- 
tion, as far as may be, to the probable demands upon the market, 
and understand how to prepare them for the particular market 
for which they are designed. Next to the production of the best 
article at the cheapest price, its presentation in the market in the 
best order and most inviting condition is important to secure to 
the farmer a ready and remunerating market. 





—SiLtas WRIGHT 














